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NEWS AND NOTES 


e COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


A substantial part of the Covenant on Human 
Rights has now passed the first stage. Devoting most 
of its recently concluded session to this subject, the 
Human Rights Commission approved several articles 
and discussed others. Member governments will 
now have an opportunity to comment, and, in the 
light of their observations, a: revised and complete 
draft will be prepared. In this issue we publish a 
review of the work by the Commission’s Rapporteur, 
Dr. Charles Malik, and a note by its Chairman, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. A survey which carries the 
full text of the approved articles follows. (See page 2.) 


e LAW COMMISSION 


The rights and duties of states have been formu- 
lated for the first time by an authoritative interna- 
tional organ. A draft for such a declaration was 
adopted by the International Law Commission which 
concluded its first session on-June 9. The Commis- 
sion also took the first steps for the formulation of 
the Nurnberg Principles and for study of international 
criminal jurisdiction. Further, it provisionally se- 
lected topics for codification. (See page 14.) 


e FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


A three-year program of work was approved by the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press which adjourned on June 14. One impor- 
tant decision of the Sub-Commission favored receiv- 
ing and considering complaints against repressive 
practices affecting freedom of information. The Sub- 
Commision also urged the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to encourage and develop independent domestic 
information agencies in under-developed countries. 
(See page 20.) 


© TRUSTEESHIP 


The Trusteeship Council convened for its fifth ses- 
sion at Lake Success on June 15, with an agenda 
which included several questions of fundamental im- 
portance. After electing Roger Garreau, of France, 
as President and Dr. Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, as 
Vice-President, the Council completed arrangements 
for its forthcoming Visiting Mission to West African 
Trust Territories. (See page 26.) Three adminis- 
trative reports and 14 petitions are now before the 
Council. Other pending questions relate to adminis- 
trative unions involving Trust Territories, the feasibil- 
ity of establishing in 1952 a university for the people 
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of African Trust Territories, and the two reports of 
the Council’s first regular Visiting Mission on current 
conditions in Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. Com- 
ments on the Tanganyika report have already been 
made by the United Kingdom as Administering Au- 
thority concerned, and Belgium’s observations on the 
Ruanda-Urundi report are expected to be presented 
shortly. 


© ECLA—HAVANA SESSION 


Almost every problem of the economy of Latin 
America was reviewed by ECLA at its second session 
which concluded on June 14. A second and more 
analytical survey of the economic position of the 
region was called for. Channels of co-operation with 
the specialized agencies were defined and strength- 
ened. Important recommendations were made on 
agriculture, fisheries, forestry and industrialization. 
Foreign trade problems and the need for capital and 
technical assistance received special attention. (See 
page 39.) 


e ATOMIC DIFFERENCES CONTINUE 


Until the six permanent members meet and find a 


basis of agreement, no useful purpose would be served 
by further study. This was the conclusion reached 
by the Working Committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission after two weeks of debate which proved 
that the basic differences between the U.S.S.R. and 


the other members continued unchanged. 
page 43.) 


(See 


¢ MEMBERSHIP 


When the Security Council on June 10 took up 
pending applications for Membership, Argentina pro- 
posed that the Council should recommend seven of 
the applicants—Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. On June 21, the 
Soviet Union proposed that all twelve applicants 
should be admitted. A report on these and later dis- 
cussions on the subject will be carried in a future 
issue of the BULLETIN. 


© PALESTINE 


Both Arabs and Israelis have complied with a de- 
cision of the Mixed Armistice Commission, which su- 
pervises the terms of the armistice concluded between 
Israel and the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, and have 
removed their military forces and installations from 
the neutral Government House area in Jerusalem. 





The Covenant on Human Rights 
by Dr. Charles Malik 


Minister of Lebanon in the United States and 
Rapporteur of the Human Rights Commission 


The Commission on Human 
Rights has been assigned the task of 
elaborating a Bill of Human Rights. 
The concept of this Bill comprises 
three parts, a Declaration of Human 
Rights, a Covenant or Covenants on 
Human Rights and Measures of Im- 
plementation. The first part of this 
three-fold structure was completed 
last December in Paris when the 
General Assembly proclaimed the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Throughout its present fifth 
session the Commission has _ been 
wrestling with the other two tasks 
of this formidable undertaking. 

The Declaration is a statement of 
principle, an elaboration of essential 
structure, a setting up of standards 
of achievement. Although mentioned 
seven times in the Charter at critical 
points and with solemn intent, the 
phrase “human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms” is nowhere defined. 
What are the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms whose “re- 
spect” and “observance” the States 
Members of the United Nations are 
pledged, by Article 56, both jointly 
and separately, and in cooperation 
with the United Nations, to “pro- 
mote” and “achieve”? The Charter 
is silent on this question. Having 
regard, however, to the San Fran- 
cisco debates on this matter, to 
the explicit grounding of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in the 
Charter, to the early assignment it 
received from the Economic and 
Social Council, to the presuppositions 
of the manner in which it carried 
out this assignment, to the great 
debate through whose fires the Dec- 
laration was finally forged in Paris, 
and to the fact that it was adopted 
by the General Assembly without a 
single opposing vote, it is safe to 
hold that the Universal Declaration 
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of Human Rights is, if not precisely 
what the Charter “must have meant” 
by “human rights and fundamental 
freedoms,” at least the most authori- 
tative expression so far of the con- 
tent of these rights and freedoms. 
To the question, how does the or- 
ganized family of nations conceive 
“the dignity and worth of the human 
person” at the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, the Universal Declara- 
tion is undoubtedly the answer. 
But the Declaration is manifestly 
not enough. The decisive thing is 
the “achievement” and “observance” 
of these rights. True, the responsible 
grasping of principle is prior to all 
realization; but nowhere does reality 
mean the actual realization of prin- 
ciple in act and life and space and 
time more than in this field. For 


the philosophers, prophets and poets 
have long ago had wonderful insights 
into this realm of essence, and yet 
“the rub” of the whole matter has 
been the scandalous discrepancy be- 
tween theory and fact. The achieve- 
ment of the Declaration is not some 
new doctrine unknown to the clas- 
sical sages of mankind; it is rather 
the agreement of principle attained 
for the first time in history among 
all the nations of the world after 
months and years of debate and 
consideration. 


A Step Forward 


The Covenant on Human Rights, 
on which we are now engaged, is 
intended to carry us one step forward 


Dr. Charles Malik and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Importance of the Covenant 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Chairman of the Human Rights Commission 


This session of the Human Rights 
Commission has been devoted al- 
most entirely to going over the 
Covenant on Human Rights. This 
was the second step in writing a 
Bill of Human Rights, and I think 
in the area of civil and political 
liberties a fairly good document has 
been drawn up which can serve the 
purpose of eliciting comments from 
governments. There is no question 
in my mind that on this basis those 
governments which are really inter- 
ested will communicate their reac- 
tions and give us valuable help in 
drawing up a final document. 

It is obvious, of course, that there 
is still much work to be done to 
complete the Covenant. Confusion 
is still great in the areas of imple- 
mentation, and we have had to for- 
ward to governments all the various 
proposals which have been made, 
simply because no agreement was 
reached as to which could be prac- 
tically applied. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom have recommended a 
rather cautious approach. The Au- 


stralian proposal launches a Court 
of Human Rights at once, which 
seems rather daring. 

One of the first things that must 
be considered at the next meeting 
is the place which economic and 
social rights have in the whole con- 
sideration of the Covenant. Shall 
any of the rights in this commonly 
called economic and social group of 
rights be included in the first Cov- 
enant? Shall they form a second 
Covenant immediately following, or 
shall they be included in one or 
more protocols attached to the first 
Covenant and open to ratification by 
the states as they find themselves 
ready to do so? All these questions 
will be easier to answer as the replies 
from the governments come in and 
the Secretariat is able to classify 
them. 

The members of the Commission 
can only hope that all governments 
will recognize the importance of the 
Covenant and get their comments in 
by January 1950. 

On the closing day the delegate 
from the U.S.S.R. voiced great pes- 






simism and disappointment because 
the economic and social rights had 
not been included and had not been 


discussed. One wonders whether 
there is any interest on the part of 
the U.S.S.R. in a wide basis of 
agreement and ratification. If there 
is, we think they might be willing 
to put off their immediate objectives 
in the hope of getting wider accept- 
ance of the principles which they 
consider iinportant in the future. 
One suspects that they would not 
be too disappointed if the number of 
people ratifying the Covenant were 
not very great, since they themselves 
abstained on the simple proposition 
of accepting the report the closing 
day of our session. Since it was a 
purely factual report relating to what 
had been done in this session, it did 
not seem very difficult for the dele- 
gate to accept, but the U.S.S.R. and 
the Ukraine abstained. The other 
members of the Commission, how- 
ever, seemed to feel a good begin- 
ning had been made towards our 
ultimate goal. 





(Continued from page 2) 


towards the goal of realization. The 
Commission early in the present ses- 
sion adopted a time-table according 
to which this new instrument will 
be ready for consideration by the 
General Assembly not before its 
fifth session in the fall of 1950. 
Between now and then Governments 
will study and comment on the new 
draft, the Commission will go over 
it again next year in the light of 
this comment and the Economic and 
Social Council will have to pass on 
it before eventual submission to the 
General Assembly. In the progress 
of these matters, there is a certain 
inherent rhythm, based on the struc- 
ture and character of the United 
Nations, which can neither be cir- 
cumvented nor hurried. 

The Covenant or Pact is a con- 
vention or international treaty which, 
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like any other treaty, will be legally 
binding on all the States which 
ratify it. The signatory States must 
see to it that their internal situation 
conforms to their obligations under 
the Covenant. In this way the area 
of agreement defined by the Coven- 
ant will pass from the mere realm 
of principle to that of international 
law. And thus to the extent inter- 
national law is efficacious in the 
determination of internal “law and 
practice, human rights will receive 
a measure of actual realization. 
We designate this particular con- 
vention as a Covenant or Pact on 
Human Rights only because, on 
account of the novelty and import- 
ance of its subject-matter, we wish 
to set it apart from other conven- 
tions. In this particular convention 
we are “covenanting” ourselves, we 


are entering into a solemn collective 
“compact,” to put into actual prac- 
tice in our separate countries the 
rights and freedoms defined by its 
text. These rights and freedoms 
have hitherto fallen exclusively with- 
in the domestic jurisdiction of the 
separate states, but the Covenant 
will have the effect of lifting them 
from being the independent and ex- 
clusive concern of the separate sov- 
ereign states to being the common 
concern, under international law, of 
all the covenanting states. But jur- 
idically the Covenant will have no 
greater force or validity than that 
enjoyed by any other international 
treaty, whether it be political, mil- 
itary, commercial, economic, cul- 
tural, or in any other field. The 
signatories will be legally bound by 
the terms of the Covenant, and any 
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Miss J. Marguerite Bowie (United Kingdom) 
and Mrs. Hansa Mehta (India) meet before 
a session opens. 


infraction of these terms will entail 
the same consequences as those en- 
tailed by the breaking of any inter- 
national treaty. 


The stage of completeness in draft- 
ing which the Commission was able 
to attain in its present session with 
respect to the various provisions of 
the Covenant is exhibited elsewhere 
in this issue of the BULLETIN. I 
shall confine myself to some of the 
more ultimate questions raised and 
debated, whether explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in the present session: ques- 
tions which are responsive at once 
to the character of this enterprise 
and to the present world situation. 


Scope of the Covenant 


There is first the question of the 
general scope of the Covenant. How 
much of the rights and freedoms of 
the Declaration should it codify? 
The Declaration is a total platform 
covering the entire gamut of human 
rights, from man’s most inner right 
to freedom of thought and convic- 
tion to such recent social and eco- 
nomic rights as the right to educa- 
tion, to an adequate income and to 
rest and leisure. As originally spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom, the 
Covenant, on the other hand, com- 
prised only the basic individual and 
civil rights, such as freedom from 
torture, slavery, servitude and arbi- 
trary arrest, freedom of movement, 
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of thought and of religion, and free- 
dom of assembly and association. 
Throughout its various stages so far, 
the Covenant has on the whole 
maintained this basic United King- 
dom pattern. The Soviet Union and 
Australia have made proposals for 
the extension of the scope of the 
Covenant to include social and eco- 
nomic rights as well. France would 
also like to see economic and social 
rights included but in a separate, 
later Covenant; at least Professor 
Cassin did not seem to think that 
you can exhaust this extremely com- 
plex and important subject in time 
for inclusion in the present draft. 
Hence his proposal, which has not 
yet been acted upon by the Com- 
mission, to entitle our present in- 
strument a “first” Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights. A Danish proposal, 
amended by Yugoslavia, France and 
Lebanon, was adopted by the Com- 
mission on June 17; in this proposal, 
after considering that it is necessary 
to include economic and social rights 
in the Covenant on Human Rights, 
the Commission requests the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to ask the 
Secretary-General to prepare a sur- 
vey of the activities of the organs 
of the United Nations and of the 
Specialized Agencies in the economic 
and social field for the purpose of 
enabling the Commission to deter- 
mine whether to include provisions 
on economic and social rights in 
the present Covenant or in later 
instruments. For the present there- 
fore it is not yet definitely decided 
that this “first” draft Covenant 
should comprise economic and social 
provisions in addition to the more 
traditional individual rights and lib- 
erties. This decision awaits the re- 
port of the Secretary-General and 
the deliberations of the Commission 
next year. 


Question of Limitations 


There is next the question of 
whether to state the rights and free- 
doms concisely and generally, leaving 
their possible limitation to a simple 
all-embracing article; or whether to 
elaborate them in as definite and, 
where necessary, as detailed a fash- 
ion as possible, cataloguing under 








each article all the possible limita- 
tions and exceptions which apply to 
that article. The United States led 
the first school of thought, the 
United Kingdom led the second. 
The argument of the first school is 
that some leeway must be left to 
the freedom of action of the Govern- 
ments, as, in the nature of the case, 
it is impossible to specify in advance 
all the limitations to which a pro- 
vision will be subject. The argument 
of the second school is that it is not 
impossible to make a complete listing 
of limitations for each article, that it 
is absolutely necessary to do so in 
a legal document like the Covenant 
(whose function is quite different 
from that of the Declaration where 
such detailed listing may not be 
appropriate) so that each signatory 
State will know the precise limita- 
tions of its international obligations 
under this instrument, and that if a 
general limitations article is made 
to govern the whole Covenant, then 
the signatories who, for one reason 
or another, wish to evade their obli- 
gations under this instrument might, 
in the name of “public order,” or 
“public emergency,” or “the general 
welfare,” or “the interests of the 
people,” introduce arbitrary limita- 
tions to these rights and liberties 
at will: which will make the Cov- 
enant eminently self-nullifying. The 
trend of the present mood of the 
Commission seems to be towards a 
middle position between these two. 
The listings of limitations are now 
considerably shorter than the listings 
in the original draft with which we 
started, and a limited freedom of 
action for Governments is imported 
into certain articles, as for instance 
by the use of the undefined term 
“arbitrary.” Thus the United States 
announced towards the end of the 
session that she would withdraw her 
proposal for a general limitations ar- 
ticle, having been satisfied in the 
meantime with the new measured re- 
draft. The exceedingly provisional 
manner in which Article 4 (the de- 
rogation article), even in its incom- 
plete form, was adopted, and the list- 
ing under this Article (as for instance 
by the United Kingdom and France) 
of those provisions in the Covenant 
which cannot under any circum- 
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stances be derogated from, are fur- 
ther clear indications of the present 
mood of the Commission with regard 
to this question. 


On the last day of the session the 
representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Lebanon, and the 
United Kingdom requested the in- 
clusion in the report of the Com- 
mission of a statement concerning 
articles 5 and 9 of the Covenant. 
These representatives raised the ques- 
tion of the necessity of making these 
articles more precise, especially with 
respect to their limitations and to the 
meaning of the word “arbitrary.” 


Right of Petition 


A third fundamental issue which 
exercised the Commission was the 
question of petitions. The Commis- 
sion readily agreed that in principle 
signatory states should have the right 
of entering complaints initiating pro- 
ceedings against violations of human 
rights, under whatever system of 
implementation to be finally adopted. 
When it came to the question of the 
right of individuals, groups and or- 
ganizations to enter similar petitions, 
the Commission exhibited sharp dif- 
ferences of view. In general, there 
were three attitudes. The Soviet 
Union was in principle opposed to 
such a right; in Professor Pavlov’s 
view, to grant such a right to indi- 
viduals, groups and organizations 
would be to introduce a disruptive 
element into the natural relationship, 
consecrated by the Charter, between 
the state and its citizens. Later on 
he modified slightly this attitude; he 
would allow such a right only to 
organizations of a “wide democratic 
basis,” but never to groups and indi- 
viduals. The second attitude, held, 
for example, by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and China, 
was not opposed in principle to 
granting this right, but would counsel 
particular caution at the present 
time, lest false hopes should be 
engendered, only to be _ bitterly 
dashed later on when the present 
relative helplessness of the United 
Nations in this field is fully realized. 
The proponents of this view would 
therefore await the development of a 
machinery of implementation and 





the acquisition of some experience 
in connection with the exercise by 
the states of the right to enter com- 
plaints, before they would grant to 
individuals, groups and organizations 
the international right to file their 
own petitions. The third school of 
thought argued that this right must 
be granted now, that it is inde- 
pendent of and prior to the corres- 
ponding right of states, that granting 
the right of petition to individuals, 
groups and organizations need not 
involve any commitment as to how 
the petitions would be handled, and 
that not to grant this right is a great 
mockery of human rights, since with 
the one hand you tell the individual, 
“you have such and such essential 
rights,” and with the other you tell 
him, “you have no right to complain 
if these rights are violated.” The 
reality of an internationally granted 
right carries with it the right to 
complain, not only before your state, 
but also before the international 
community, if that right should in 
fact turn out to be unreal. Unless 
and until this right of petition is 
recognized, there is not enough ser- 
iousness in this field, and the indi- 
vidual is not really regarded the 
subject of human rights. 


When this question was first ex- 
amined by the Commission those 
present and voting were equally 
divided on it. Two resolutions were 
advanced: one stating that the right 
of individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions to petition should not now be 
included in the Covenant, the other 
stating that this right should now 
be included in the Covenant. Both 
resolutions were acted on. The first 
resolution was defeated by 8 for and 
8 against, and the second was de- 
feated by 8 for and 8 against. Those 
voting for the first resolution and 
against the second were China, 
Egypt, Iran, the Ukraine, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. Those voting against 
the first resolution and for the 
second were Australia, Denmark, 
France, Guatemala, India, Lebanon, 
the Philippines and Uruguay. On 
June 17 an interesting resolution 
sponsored by Guatemala, India and 
the Philippines was adopted by the 
Commission. This resolution is in- 
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Dr. Carlos Garcia-Baver (Guatemala), J. D. 
L. Hood (Australia) and Omar Loufli (Egypt) 
discuss the Covenant 


teresting both as to its preamble and 
to its operative part. After “con- 
sidering the importance and urgency 
of the question of the right of indi- 
viduals, groups and organizations to 
petition in the case of violations of 
human rights” and “that a further 
study of this question is desirable 
in its continued effort to establish 
a practical procedure for handling 
petitions,” as well as other things, 
the Commission resolves to request 
the Economic and Social Council to 
ask the Secretary General “(a) to pre- 
pare a study on this question, includ- 
ing the receivability and the prelimin- 
ary examination of petitions . . . and 
(b) to examine the communications 
concerning human rights received by 
the United Nations with a view to 
submitting to the Commission on 
Human Rights for consideration at 
its next session such communications 
as may be receivable under the con- 
ditions suggested in the study re- 
ferred to in paragraph (a).” The 
question now is in the hands of the 
Economic and Social Council, and it 
would be most interesting to follow 
the Council’s treatment of it. 


Problem of Implementation 


The problem of implementation in 
general was another fundamental 


Melchor Aquino (Philippines) and Nasrollah 
Entezam (Iran) before the opening of a 
Commission debate 













issue with which we had to wrestle. 
It soon transpired that there were 
two fundamental conceptions of this 
problem. The Soviet delegation con- 
ceived implementation as merely the 
realization by each State in its own 
way of the rights and freedoms of 
the Covenant or of the Declaration. 
They thus repudiate the possibility 
of setting up any international ma- 
chinery for the purpose of making 
sure that these rights and freedoms 
are in fact “observed” in the coven- 
anted States. Human rights and 
freedoms fall entirely under the do- 
mestic jurisdiction clause of Article 
2 of the Charter, and therefore any 
international machinery of imple- 
mentation will be an inadmissible 
violation of this basic statute. This, 
I take it, is the real import of the 
only question which Professor Pav- 
lov proposed to add to the question- 
naire On implementation prepared by 
the Secretariat. This additional ques- 
tion reads as follows: “Is it necessary 
to have in the text of the convention 
or in the protocol attached to it or 
in a separate document any articles 
providing for international measures 
and the setting up of international 
institutions for the implementation 
of human rights and freedoms, or 
should these questions be left within 
the competence of each State as the 
particular concern of each country 
and people?” ; 


Others conceived implementation 
differently. They want some ma- 
chinery which will enable the inter- 
national community to have some 
oversight over the condition of hu- 
man rights in covenanted States. 
They do not believe that human 
rights are the exclusive domestic 
concern of Member States: the Char- 
ter, the Declaration and especially 
the Covenant remove them from 
the rigid sway of paragraph 7 of 
Article 2. Thus measures must be 
devised whereby the United Nations 
should be in a position to do some- 
thing about human rights when and 
where they are violated. 


This may be termed the corrective 
or Overseeing conception of imple- 
mentation. Dr. P. C. Chang, the 
representative of China, while not 
altogether repudiating this concep- 
tion, again and again stressed the 
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necessity of a more positive view. 
He would have us think more of 
how to promote the actual realiza- 
tion of human rights by education 
and cooperative international meas- 
ures, than how to punish those who 
may prove delinquent in them. He 
wanted positive cooperation among 
the nations rather than legalistic 
correction. 


The above issues relate to what 
might be termed the character of 
implementation. As regards its form 
also there were differences of opin- 
ion. Some would want it an integral 
part of the Covenant; some a separ- 
ate protocol altogether which would 
not bind except those who signed it. 
Some would bring the Commission 
on Human Rights itself into the 
intended machinery; some would set 
up separate organs; some would even 
envisage an international court on 
human rights. 


The two most comprehensive 
documents that have so far come out 
of the United Nations on this gen- 
eral question are annex C of the 
report of the Commission’s second 
session (document E/600) and the 
questionnaire on implementation pre- 
pared by the Secretariat (document 
E/CN.4/327) which the Commis- 
sion decided to transmit to Member 
States requesting them to send in 
their answers and comments by Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. Proposals for im- 
plementation by Australia, China, 
France, Guatemala, India, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, as 
well as a statement by the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, are 
also being transmitted to Member 
Governments for their comments. 


It follows from this brief account 
that implementation is in its very 
earliest stages. A clearer picture of 
the possibilities of this question is 
likely to emerge, if not in 1950 
(in which we shall be occupied for 
the most part with the completion of 
the Covenant), then certainly in 
1951. 


“Not a cure” 


It would be tragic if those who 
led at the stage of the Declaration 





should now hesitate or falter at the 
stage of the Covenant. The tragedy 
consists precisely in this, that far 
from reflecting on them personally, 
such faltering is rather the moral 
expression of the stubborn political 


realities. It simply means that the 
social and political situation does 
not admit of the passage of ideas 
into law and thence into fact. But 
this is indeed part of the great spirit- 
ual crisis of the present day. Are 
those, whose culture and tradition 
contain at their core the truest con- 
ception of human dignity, so en- 
cumbered and distracted by the con- 
tradictions and pressures of their 
own civilization that they can no 
longer lead in the active realization, 
under international law, of a well- 
articulated, authentic conception of 
man? To say that separate, silent 
realization without responsible inter- 
national cooperation is sufficient, is 
to do violence to the rational nature 
of man: it is already to derogate 
from his dignity. For if there is 
truth, we are by nature destined to 
know it and to articulate it and to 
share it. And thus either you de- 
spair of truth, the deep truth of 
man, or, if you know it, you must 
lift it to the lucid form of ideas 
and share it with others in fact. This 
means, so far as the problem of man 
is concerned, a Covenant of Human 
Rights. In the face of much hedg- 
ing and hesitation one is often temp- 
ted to think that the truth, which is 
integrally there, is nevertheless hid- 
den from the view of the otherwise 
pure and sincere. 

Either there is a common morality 
about man which can be codified 
and not only respected but also 
actually observed under a rule of 
law, or we are on the verge of 
chaos. The proposed Covenant is a 
symptom of the decay, not a cure. 
What can arrest and reverse the 
processes of decay is certainly not in- 
ternational machinery, but the crea- 
tive spirit once again electing its own 
sons, both among men and nations. 
International activity is so hollow 
and pale without the mighty support 
of the highest spirit in concrete fact. 
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COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Decisions of the Commission 


On June 20 the Commission on Human Rights con- 
cluded its Fifth Session after six weeks of delibera- 
tions which were concerned mainly with drafting a 
provisional International Covenant on Human Rights. 
The resulting draft will be submitted to Member states 
for comment and suggestions. From this provisional 
draft and the replies of Governments a formal draft 
will later be drawn up and forwarded to the Economic 
and Social Council for submission to the General As- 
sembly and final approval. 

The purpose of the Covenant was expressed suc- 
cinctly by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman of 
the Commission, during the opening debate. Its in- 
tention, she said, is to make governments internation- 
ally answerable for their misconduct towards the peo- 
ple whose lives they have sworn to protect. The need, 
she pointed out, is for protection against arbitrary 
State action. 

Dr. Charles Maiik (Lebanon), Rapporteur of the 
Commission, stressed the need for urgency. It was 
essential, he said, that delegations should go on record 
as pledging themselves and their Governments to com- 
plete the work not later than 1950. Unless such a 
committment were made, some delegations might find 
their enthusiasm waning and “might look beyond the 
United Nations for the realization of the project.” 
The Commission, and later, the Economic and Social 
Council, must give solemn assurance in a formal 
resolution that they would allow nothing to prevent 
them from submitting the draft covenant to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its 1950 session. Dr. Malik referred 
to the Covenant as a document which would put to 
the test the readiness of Governments to translate into 
law, and abide by, those lofty principles which they 
had laid down in the Declaration. 


TEXTS AND LIMITATIONS 


The Commission had before it a draft text for the 
proposed Convention drawn up by the Drafting Com- 
mittee on an International Bill of Human Rights, 
which met at Lake Success in June, 1947 and May, 
1948. This Committee presented suggested texts 
which had been voted on and were therefore recom- 
mended; a number of alternative texts suggested by 
representatives of various countries, and, in many in- 
stances, lengthy lists of suggested limitations. 
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The draft was divided provisionally into three parts. 
The Preamble and the first four Articles formed Part 
I; Articles 5 to 22 were designated as Part II, and 
Part III embraced Articles 23 to 26. 

To expedite its work, the Commission decided to 
begin with Part II, the substantive provisions. 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


First of the articles taken up for detailed con- 
sideration, therefore, was Article 5, which relates to 
the protection of the most fundamental of all rights— 
the right to live. 

“No one,” read the draft before the Commission, 
“shall be deprived of his life save in the execution of 
the sentence of a court following his conviction of a 
crime for which this penalty is provided by law.” 
Along with this draft article the Drafting Committee 
had forwarded to the Commission a total of twelve 
possible limitations. Ten of these had been proposed 
by the United States, which country also associated 
itself with the Union of South Africa in forwarding 
an eleventh proposed limitation. The twelfth limita- 
tion was suggested by South Africa. These limita- 
tions enumerated circumstances in which it would be 
considered lawful to deprive a person of life. They 
included the suppression of a rebellion or riot; self- 
defence or the defence of another; killing by accident; 
killing for violation of honor; to prevent an escape; 
by the military in time of war; by medical operation, 
in the absence of gross negligence or malpractice; 
through a voluntary medical experiment; death re- 
sulting from an attempt to arrest for certain offences; 
the killing of persons caught in the commission of a 
felony; or killing by officers of the law to prevent 
a crime. 

In addition to these proposed limitations, the 
United Kingdom had submitted a different wording. 
It emphasized that no one should be deprived of his 
life “intentionally” and, in a second paragraph, listed 
the limitations. These included death resulting from 
the defence of person or property from unlawful vio- 
lence; killing while attempting to effect arrest for 
certain offences (which were not listed); killing to 
prevent escape from lawful custody; to prevent the 
commission of a crime of violence; to quell a riot or 
insurrection, or death caused through the lawful acts 
of war. 








Alexander Pavlov of the U.S.S.R. greets Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Yet another amendment came from the Lebanese 
delegation. This stated that an individual could be 
deprived of his life only by the sentence of a court 
in accordance with law, but it also incorporated a 
reference to a later article, Article 13, which stipulates 
that an individual accused of a crime for which the 
punishment is death shall be accorded fair hearing 
before an independent and impartial tribunal at a 
public trial with legal assistance and the services of 
an interpreter. 

Article 5 was debated through two meetings, re- 
ferred to a drafting committee and then approved 
by a roll-call vote of 8 to 6, with one abstention. 
It read: 

“1. No one shall be deprived of his life. 

“2. In countries where capital punishment exists, 
sentence of death may be imposed only as a penalty 
for the most serious crimes. 

“3. No one may be executed save in virtue of 
the sentence of a competent court and in accord- 
ance with a law in force and not contrary to the 
principles expressed in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

“4. Amnesty, pardon or commutation of the 
sentence of death may be granted in all cases.” 


PHYSICAL MUTILATION 


Articles 6 and 7 concerned protection from physical 
or mental indignity, mutilation and involuntary sci- 
entific experiment. The Drafting Committee’s word- 
ing for Artical 6 read: 

“No one shall be subjected to any form of physical 
mutilation or medical or scientific experimentation 
against his will.” 

Denmark, Lebanon and France all proposed 
amendments. Dr. Max Soerensen explained, that 
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Danish law permitted operation, in certain circum- 
stances, for sterilization and castration without the 
consent of the individual concerned; although, in 
fact, no such operations had been carried out without 
the individual’s consent. His amendment was that a 
paragraph should be added to the Article permitting 
either operation if necessary in the interests of the 
community. 

France’s amendment, presented by Professor René 
Cassin, would have provided in effect that no one 
shall be submitted to physical mutilation or medical 
or scientific experiment not required by his state of 
health. 

Dr. Malik’s proposal was that Articles 6 and 7 
were so Closely related that they should be merged. 
He thought that Article 5 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights—which covers torture and “cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment”—should become 
the first paragraph of Article 6 of the Covenant 
and the draft Article 7 should become paragraph 2. 

On the proposal of the Chairman, speaking as the 
representative of the United States, it was decided 
by a vote of 4 to 3 with 4 abstentions, to consult 
the World Health Organization before any decision 
was taken on Article 7, because of the many technical 
problems involved; and Dr. Soerensen provisionally 
withdrew his amendment pro tem, pending a decision 
by the Economic and Social Council whether States 
would be able to express reservations when the 
Covenant was ready for signature. 


TORTURE AND INDIGNITY 


Dr. Malik repeated his proposal regarding Article 
5 of the Declaration of Human Rights and submitted 
it as an amendment when the Commission took up 
its study of the draft Article 7. The Drafting Com- 
mittee’s version for this article read: 

“No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel 
or inhuman punishment or to cruel or inhuman in- 
dignity.” 

The United States moved an amendment that the 
Article should be simplified to forbid torture and cruel 
or inhuman punishment or treatment. 

Mrs. Roosevelt drew attention to the fact that the 
Lebanese amendment was a complete substitution for 
Article 7. It was, however, adopted by 12 votes 
to 0, with one abstention. The other Lebanese pro- 
posal—that the adopted text should become part 
of Article 6—was rejected (8 to 3 with 2 absten- 
tions), but a proposal that it should precede the draft 
Article 6, thus becoming the new Article 6, was 
adopted by 11 votes to 0 with 3 abstentions. 

The new Article 6, therefore reads: 

“No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment.” 
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SLAVERY AND FORCED LABOR 


Slavery, servitude and compulsory labor were the 
violations of human rights covered by Article 8. 
The draft text was accompanied by proposed exemp- 
tions for purely military service; other service by 
conscientious objectors; service exacted because of 
emergencies or calamities threatening a community; 
or any minor communal service accepted by the 
majority. 

Here again, reference was made to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Amendments in the 
name of the U.S.S.R. and Lebanon both proposed 
that Article 4 of the Declaration should be incor- 
porated. This article provides that no one shall be 
held in slavery or servitude and that slavery and slave 
trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. Lebanon 
wanted this text to constitute the whole Article, while 
the U.S.S.R. proposed that the Article should read: 
“Slavery and the Slave Trade shall be prohibited in 
all their forms” and be followed by the words: “No 
one shall be held in slavery or servitude.” Other 
amendments by the United Kingdom, the United 
States and India concerned changes in phrases. 


The Chairman pointed out that the International 
Labor Organization had forwarded a suggestion for 
the wording of the Article but she felt it would be ad- 
visable to adopt the drafting Committee’s suggested 
wording since both the ILO and the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations were, at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, undertaking surveys on the 
question of forced labor and the Commission should 
not attempt to formulate an article on that subject 
until the results of the survey had been received. Dr. 
Humphrey of the Secretariat said that the Secretary- 
General would present a report on forced labor to the 
forthcoming session of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

After much discussion it was decided to postpone 
a vote on the second part of the Article. Voting on 
the first paragraph resulted in the concept of servitude 
being eliminated (vote: 8 to 3 with 4 abstentions); 
the U.S.S.R. amendment was rejected by 8 to 3 with 
4 abstentions; the Lebanese amendment, to include 
Article 4 of the Declaration of Human Rights as the 
text, was adopted by 13 votes to 0 with one abstention. 

When consideration of the remainder of the Article 
was resumed, many amendments were offered in an 
attempt to supply protection against a variety of 
possible abuses in the field of forced labor. Eventually 
a drafting committee was appointed to review the 
matter, but this committee was unable to agree on a 
complete draft. The matter was discussed through a 
further meeting. Finally, after meticulous voting on 
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phrases and sentences, Article 8 was evolved. As 
adopted in its entirety it reads: 

“1. No one shall be held in slavery; slavery and 
the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

“2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

“3. No one shall be required to perform forced 
or compulsory labor except pursuant to a sentence 
to such punishment for a crime by a competent 
court. 

“4. For the purposes of this Article, the term 
“forced or compulsory labor’ shall not include: 

(a) any work, not amounting to hard labor, 
required to be done in the ordinary course of 
prison routine by a person undergoing detention 
imposed by the lawful order of a court; 

(b) any service of a military character or, in 
the case of conscientious objectors, in countries 
where they are recognized, exacted in virtue of 
laws requiring compulsory national service; 

(c) any service exacted in cases of emer- 
gencies or calamities threatening the life or well- 
being of the community; 

(d) any work or service which forms part of 
the normal civic obligations.” 


FREEDOM OF PERSON 


The Commission had no less difficulty in dealing 
with the proposed Article 9, which Dr. Malik believed 
was the most important one in the whole Covenant. 
It concerned freedom of person. Members had before 
them one text forwarded by the drafting committee, 
a second proposed by the U.S.S.R. and a third pre- 
sented by the United States. That from the Drafting 
Committee said that no one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest or detention. In consequence, it 
declared, no person shall be deprived of his liberty 
save in the case of seven specified instances of lawful 
arrest or detention. It then provided for prompt 
knowledge by the arrested person of any charge, and 
his right of prompt trial. In a forth paragraph the 
Drafting Committee’s version ensured the remedy of 
habeas corpus, and a fifth an enforceable right to 
compensation in the event of unlawful arrest. All 
these rights were also assured in the other texts but 
the formulation was different in each case. 

But the Commission also had to consider a lengthy 
analysis of suggested limitations which came from the 
Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Brazil, the Union of South Africa, 
Chile, China, and France. They ranged from the 
arrest of persons suffering from serious contagious 
disease to the arrest and detention of an alcoholic, 
and included the arrest of minors for the purpose of 
educational supervision. 





The Commission debate continued through six 
meetings, during which it was agreed, on the pro- 
posal of Mr. Pavlov (U.S.S.R.) that no vote should 
be taken on Article 9 as a whole until Article 4 had 
been adopted. Article 4 is concerned with application 
of the Covenant in times of national emergency. 


Subject to a later vote on the article as a whole 
the Commission approved the following paragraphs 
by separate votes. 


“1. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest 
or detention. 


“2. No one shall be deprived of his liberty ex- 
cept on such grounds and in accordance with such 
procedure as established by law. 


“3. Any one who is arrested shall be informed 
promptly of the reasons for his arrest and of any 
charges against him. 


“4. Any one arrested or detained on the charge 
of having committed a crime or of preparing to 
commit a crime shall be brought promptly before 
a judge or other officer authorized by law to exercise 
judicial power and shall be entitled to trial within 
a reasonable time or to release. Pending trial, 
release may be conditioned by guarantees to appear 
for trial. 


“5. Every one who is deprived of his liberty 
by arrest or detention shall be entitled to take 
proceedings by which the lawfulness of his deten- 
tion shall be decided speedily by a court and his 
release ordered if the detention is not lawful. 


“6. Every person who has been the victim of 
unlawful arrest or deprivation of liberty shall have 
an enforceable right to compensation.” 


IMPRISONMENT 


Article 10 as presented by the Drafting Committee 
read that: 

“No one shall be imprisoned merely on the 

grounds of inability to fulfill a contractual obli- 
gation.” 


Speaking as the United States representative, how- 
ever, Mrs. Roosevelt submitted a new text which, 
she said, seemed to her to have the advantage of 
being more precise. It stated that “No State shall 
imprison anyone solely on the ground of inability 
to pay a contractual debt.” The word “solely,” she 
explained, was a Philippine amendment which the 
United States accepted. It was decided after brief 
discussion, that the United States wording restricted 
the meaning, and the original draft was adopted by 
14 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. 
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FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


When the Commission came to deal with Article 
11, it found itself confronted with two texts and no 
fewer than 14 proposed limitations. The subject was 
freedom of movement of the individual, and the text 
forwarded by the Drafting Committee read: 

“1. No one shall be denied freedom of movement 
or residence within the borders of a contracting State. 

“2. Anyone shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own.” 

The proposed limitations referred to the legal de- 
tention of criminals, quarantine, tax liabilities, national 
service, the protection of primitive communities, 
illegal immigration, and labor laws. 

Seven countries—the United States, India, Den- 
mark, Lebanon, Australia, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United Kingdom—offered amendments. 

All these, with the exception of the U.S.S.R. amend- 
ment, dealt with the proposed limitations. The 
U.S.S.R. amendment related to political rights and 
was introduced at this stage because Mr. Pavlov felt 
that it should appear as a new article between Ar- 
ticles 10 and 12. This the Commission negatived. 
All the other amendments were defeated with the 
exception of one by Lebanon which, in turn, was 
amended by France. The final text of the Article was 
then approved as a whole. As thus adopted it reads: 


“1. Subject to any general law, adopted for 
specific reasons of national security, public safety 
on health: 

“(a) Everyone has the right to liberty of 
movement and is free to choose his residence 
within the borders of each State; 


(b) Anyone shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own. 


“2. Anyone is free to return to the country of 
which he is a national.” 


RIGHTS OF ALIENS 


For Article 12 which covers the rights of aliens, 
the Drafting Committee had proposed the following 
version: 

“No alien legally admitted to the territory of a 
State shall be expelled therefrom except in accordance 
with procedure prescribed by law.” 

It was explained by several members that the object 
of the Article was to eliminate the possibility of 
arbitrary expulsion of aliens. There was general 
agreement that the expulsion of an alien from a 
country should be carried out in a valid manner, 
according to law. Therefore, by amendment pro- 
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posed by the United Kingdom, the original text was 
altered to read: 

“No alien legally admitted to the territory of a 
State shall be expelled therefrom except on such 
grounds and according to such procedure and 
safeguards as are provided by law.” 


This wording was adopted by 12 votes to 0 with 
3 abstentions. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL OFFENCE 


Four drafts were discussed when the Commission 
began to consider Article 13, which dealt with the 
rights of a person charged with a civil or criminal 
offence. They were presented by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, the U.S.S.R., the United States and the Phil- 
ippines. The Drafting Committee had voted in favor 
of a text which read: 

“1. In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him or of any of his civil rights or obligations, 
everyone is entitled to a fair hearing before an in- 
dependent and impartial tribunal.” 

“2. In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him everyone is entitled to: 

“(a) A public trial, though the press and public 
may be excluded from all or some of the portions 
thereof other than the judgment, where considera- 
tions of security or morals are involved or the 
preservation of order in the court requires. Excep- 
tions may be made in the interest of juveniles; 


(b) Legal assistance of his own choosing; and 


(c) The services of an interpreter to assist the 
accused if he cannot understand or speak the 
language used in court.” 

All three alternative texts covered the same points, 
but differed in detail. The Philippines text, however, 
added the rights of an accused person to cross- 
examine witnesses, to secure the compulsory attend- 
ance of witnesses, and to have, either for himself or 
his heirs, the enforceable right of compensation if he 
has undergone punishment as the result of an erron- 
eous conviction. The U.S.S.R. text also broadened 
the conception of the rights involved by extending 
them to include civil as well as criminal trials. 


Many amendments were put forward during the 
debate. They were so numerous that Mr. Entezam 
(Iran) pointed out that it had become difficult to 
vote. He therefore moved that the meeting should 
be adjourned so that the sponsors could meet and 
agree on a smaller number of proposals. _ This was 
done, and as a result a text was submitted by gen- 
eral agreement except for one phrase. To this text 
there were amendments submitted by the United 
Kingdom, Yugoslavia and Chile. 
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By this method, and after paragraph by paragraph 
voting, a new text for the Article was adopted by 
12 votes to 0 with 3 abstentions. The adopted 
wording read: 

“1. In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him, or of his rights and obligations in a 
suit at law, every one is entitled to a fair and public 
hearing, by an independent and impartial tribunal 
established by law. Judgment shall be pronounced 
publicly but the press and public may be excluded 
from all or part of the trial in the interest of 
morals, public order or national security, or where 
the interest of juveniles or incapacitated persons 
so require. 

“2. Every one charged with a penal offence has 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty according to law. In the determination of 
any criminal charge against him, every one is 
entitled to the following minimum guarantees, in 
full equality: 

(a) to be informed promptly of the nature and 
cause of the accusation against him; 

(b) to defend himself in person or through 
legal assistance which shall include the right to 
legal assistance of his own choosing, or, if he 
does not have such, to be informed of his right 
and, if unobtainable by him, to have legal assist- 
ance assigned; 

(c) to examine, or have examined, the wit- 
nesses against him and to obtain compulsory 
attendance of witnesses in his behalf; 

(d) to have the free assistance of an interpreter 
if he cannot understand or speak the language 
used in court. 

“3. Everyone who has undergone punishment 
as a result of an erroneous conviction of crime 
shall have an enforceable right to compensation. 
This right shall accrue to the heirs of a person 
executed by virtue of an erroneous sentence.” 


RETROACTIVE PUNISHMENT 


In Article 14 an attempt was made to establish 
the principle that punishment shall not be retroac- 
tive—which is firmly established in Article 11 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The pro- 
posed text forwarded by the Drafting Committee read: 

“1. No one shall be held guilty of any offence on 
accovnt of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute such an offence at the time when it was com- 
mitted, nor shall he be liable to any greater punish- 
ment than that prescribed for such offence by the law 
in force at the time when the offence was committed. 

“2. Nothing in this Article shall prejudice the 
trial and punishment of any person for the commis- 
sion of any act which, at the time it was committed, 
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was criminal according to the general principles of 
law recognized by civilized nations.” 

Amendments came from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, India, France and Egypt. Both 
India and Egypt thought it unnecessary to defend the 
rights of war criminals, and, therefore, recommended 
the cleletion of the second paragraph—a view with 
which the majority agreed. The United Kingdom 
and the United States amendments preserved the sense 
of th: draft but stated the points more briefly. France 
subr. itted the text of Article 11, paragraph 2, of the 
Universal Declaration as a substitute. This reads: 

“No one shall be held guilty of any penal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not 
constitute a penal offence, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was committed. 

Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the 

one that was applicable at the time the penal of- 

fence was committed.” 


After a brief discussion the French proposal was 
adopted, first sentence by sentence and then, when 
put to the meeting as a whole it was adopted by 11 
votes to 0 with 3 abstentions. 


JURIDICAL PERSONALITY 


“No one shall be deprived of his juridical person- 
ality.” 

This brief sentence was the text of Article 15 as 
submitted by the Drafting Committee. There were two 
amendments. One, submitted by the United States, 
expressed the view that this Article should be de- 
leted, since it did not seem sufficiently clear and pre- 
cise and that the Commission on Human Rights 
should be asked to consider at a future session the 
development of such concepts as are contemplated 
by other delegations in the term “juridical personal- 
ity,” for possible inclusion in a separate convention. 
Subsequently, however the United States withdrew this 
amendment. The second amendment was from the 
Philippines—that the text should be the wording of 
Article 6 of the Universal Declaration. This amend- 
ment was adopted, so that Article 15 now reads: 

“Everyone has the right to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law.” 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


In Article 16 the Commission took up the question 
of protecting a person against denial of freedom of 
thought, belief, conscience and religion, including the 
right to hold any religious or other belief, and to 
change his belief. In the draft text, this was ex- 
pressed in an Article of four paragraphs which ampli- 
fied this thought and subjected the rights enumerated 
only to such limitations as are prescribed by law and 
are necessary to protect public order and health, 
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morals and the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. 

The Drafting Committee had also forwarded a 
Soviet Union proposal to substitute the version: 

“Every person shall have the right to freedom of 
thought and freedom to practice religious observances 
in accordance with the laws of the country and the 
dictates of public morality.” 

The Philippines and France likewise presented 
amendments. That in the name of the Philippines 
suggested substituting the text of Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration for paragraph 1 of the Drafting 
Committee’s text, or alternatively, to make minor al- 
teration to certain phrases in the draft text. France 
suggested a brief and simplified wording: 

“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs shall 
be subject only to such limitations as are pursuant to 
law and reasonably necessary to protect security, 
public order and health, morals and the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others.” 

It also proposed a new paragraph which would give 
natural parents the right to determine the religious 
teaching of a minor, and, in the case of an orphan, 
ensure that the presumed will of the parents should 
be taken into consideration. Lebanon suggested al- 
terations in phrases of the draft text and dealt with 
the religious teaching of children in a way similar to 
the Philippines proposal. 

In the course of the debate there was a joint French- 
United States proposal to adopt Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration, together with the limitations 
contained in Article 16, paragraph 4. 

After discussion through two meetings, the text of 
Article 16 was approved as follows: 

“J. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either alone or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest his religion or be- 
lief in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

“2. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs 
shall be subject only to such limitations as are pur- 
suant to law and are reasonable and necessary to 
protect public safety, order, health or morals, or 
the fundamental rights and freedoms of others.” 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


In Article 17 the subject was freedom of speech 
and information, but the Commission decided by a 
vote of 12 to 3, with one abstention, to. postpone con- 
sideration of this subject until its next session. It was 
suggested by the representative of China that in the 
preparation of their comments on this Article, gov- 
ernments might be asked to consider whether an ar- 
ticle on the subject should be included in the Coven- 
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ant, even though there may be an independent con- 
vention on the freedom of information, and, if so, 


what form should it take. The Drafting Committee 
had forwarded texts submitted by the representatives 
of France, the U.S.S.R. and the United Nations Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information, together with a 
list of 25 possible additional limitations. 


PEACEFUL ASSEMBLY 


The next article covered the right of peaceful ‘as- 
sembly. The Drafting Committee version proposed 
that this right shall not be limited except to assure 
national security, the protection of persons and prop- 
erty, the prevention of the free movement of others 
and the protection of health and morals. 

The Netherlands suggested that peaceful assembly 
should be subject to official authorization and that the 
right should not include that of holding pageants or 
processions in the street. South Africa felt that the 
exceptions did not cover gatherings that might en- 
gender hostility between different sections of the pop- 
ulation. In the course of the debate amendments 
were also offered by the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., France and China. The United 
Kingdom and the United States offered only varia- 
tions of the same proposed exceptions. The Soviet, 
however, suggested that meetings, street processions 
demonstrations and the organization of voluntary so- 
cieties and unions should be guaranteed by law, but 
only to organizations which are not fascist or anti- 
democratic. 

The Commission adopted the French text, amended 
by China by a vote of 12 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 
Thus approved, Article 18 reads: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly. No restrictions shall be placed on the 
exercise of this right other than those prescribed 
by law and which are necessary to ensure national 
security, public order, the protection of health or 
morals, or the protection of the rights and freedoms 
of others.” 


RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 


The right of association was the subject of the next 
article, Article 19. The Drafting Committee version 
provided that this right was recognized “in whatever 
form may be appropriate under the law of the State” 
and subject to the association being directed “to law- 
ful aims, including the defence and protection of the 
legitimate interests of the members of the association 
or the dissemination of information under Article 
ch. 

A French amendment proposed to add to the draft 
a second paragraph guaranteeing that national legisla- 
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tion would not prejudice the guarantees provided in 
the International Convention on Freedom of Associa- 
tion and Protection of the Right to Organize. The 
United Kingdom proposed to add a second paragraph 
whereby the rights in the article would be subject to 
restriction “in the case of members of the adminis- 
tration of the State of the armed forces and of the 
police.” 

A third amendment, presented by the United States 
wished to subject freedom only to such limitations 
as were legal, reasonable and necessary for the protec- 
tion of national security, public safety, health or 
morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms of 
others. 

The final text, adopted by 11 votes to 0 with 5 
abstentions, read: 

“1. Everyone has the right to freedom of asso- 
ciation with others. 

“2. This freedom shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are pursuant to law and which are 
necessary for the protection of national security, 
public order, public safety, health or morals, or the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of others. 

“3. National legislation shall neither prejudice, 
nor be applied in such a manner as to prejudice, 
the guarantees provided for in the International 
Convention on Freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organize, in so far as State 
parties to that Convention are concerned.” 


PROTECTION BEFORE THE LAW 


Article 20 in the Drafting Committee’s text con- 
cerned equality of protection before the law irrespect- 
ive of race, color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, property status or national or social 
origin. France, the United States and the Philippines 
and India offered amendments. The Indian amend- 
ment proposed protection against incitement to dis- 
crimination as the third paragraph, as did also the 
Philippine proposal, the representative of the latter 
country suggesting Article 7 of the Universal Declara- 
tion as the complete Article 20 of the Covenant. 

After much discussion, the Article, adopted by 11 
votes to 0, with two abstentions, read: 

“7. All are equal before the law and shall be 
accorded equal protection of the law. 

“2. Everyone shall be accorded all the rights 
and freedoms defined in this Covenant without dis- 
crimination on any ground, such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or other 
Status. 

“3. Everyone shall be accorded equal protec- 
tion against any incitement to such discrimination.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Work of International Law Commission 


One important project completed, and the way cleared for work on other fields of 
its great task of developing and codifying international law: that is the record of the 


first-session of the International Law Commission. 


In the following article, 


DR. IVAN KERNO, Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of Legal Affairs, e 


reviews the work of the session. 


The International Law Commis- 
sion, established by the General As- 
sembly for the purpose of promoting 
the progressive development and co- 
dification of international law, has 
just completed its first session. In 
the course of its 38 meetings held at 
Lake Success from April 12 to June 
9, 1949, the Commission, composed 
of fifteen eminent jurists chosen for 
their high qualifications in the field 
of international law and representing 
the principal legal systems of the 
world, considered the three specific 
projects which had been referred to 
it by the General Assembly, and at 
the same time took initial steps look- 
ing forward to its ultimate objective 
of codifying the whole field of inter- 
national law. 


Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States 


Foremost among the achievements 
of the first session of the Commis- 
sion was the preparation and adop- 
tion of a Draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States. [For 
the text, see page 15.| This Dec- 
laration will be submitted to the next 
session of the General Assembly. In 
considering this item of its agenda, 
referred to it by resolution of the 
second session of the Assembly in 
1947, the Commission was fortunate 
in having among its distinguished 
members Ricardo J. Alfaro, the au- 
thor of the “Panamanian Draft Dec- 
laration,” which was used by the 
Commission as the basis of discus- 
sion. 

The Declaration as adopted con- 
sists of 14 articles embracing certain 
basic rights and duties of States for- 
mulated in the light of new develop- 
ments of international law and in 
harmony with the Charter of the 
United Nations. The Commission 
considered that the Declaration 
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should be applicable to all the sover- 
eign states of the world, not only to 
the Members of the United Nations. 

Four of the Articles define basic 
rights. These are the right to inde- 
pendence; the right to exercise juris- 
diction over its territory in accord- 
ance with international law; the right 
to equality in law; and the right to 
individual or collective self-defence 
against armed attack. 

On the other hand, ten of the 
Articles list basic duties of states. 
These duties include the duty to set- 
tle disputes by peaceful means and 
in accordance with law and justice; 
to refrain from intervention and 
from resorting to war or other il- 
legal use of force; the duty to re- 
frain from assisting any state resort- 
ing to war or any state against which 
the United Nations is taking pre- 
ventive or enforcement action; the 
duty of refraining from recognizing 
any territorial acquisition resulting 
from war or other illegal use of 
force; the duty to refrain from fo- 
menting civil strife in the territory of 
other states; the duty to ensure that 
conditions in its territory do not 
menace international peace and or- 
der; and the duty to treat all persons 
within its jurisdiction with due re- 
spect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

The Declaration was carefully 
considered at three separate readings 
by the Commission, and each article 
received the support of a preponder- 
ant majority of its members. The 
Draft as a whole was adopted by 11 
votes against 2. The 2 dissenting 
votes were cast by Judge Manley O. 
Hudson, the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, and Professor Vladimir M. 
Koretsky, First Vice-Chairman of 
the Commission. Judge Hudson 
voted against the Declaration be- 


cause he considered that the article 
concerning human rights went be- 
yond the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and beyond international law 
at its present stage of development. 
Professor Koretsky gave a detailed 
explanation of his negative vote and 
concluded by saying that he consid- 
ered that the Declaration did not re- 
enforce the principles of sovereignty, 
self-determination, sovereign equality 
of states, independence and freedom 
of states from dependence upon 
other states. 

The Declaration has several points 
of particular interest. It gives sup- 
port to the trend already evident in 
recent opinions of the International 
Court of Justice to recognize the 
principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations as a kind of common 
law for all nations. The final ar- 
ticle of the Declaration enunciates 
the duty of every state to conduct 
its relations in accordance with in- 
ternational law and with the prin- 
ciple that the sovereignty of each 
state is subject to the supremacy of 
international law. This article was, 
in the view of the majority of the 
Commission, “a _ global provision 
which dominates the whole Draft 
and serves as a key to other provi- 
sions of the Draft Declaration.’ 


Nurnberg Principles 


A second task referred to the 
Commission by the second session 
of the Generai Assembly was the 
formulation of the principles of in- 
ternational law recognized in the 
Charter and Judgment of the Nurn- 
berg Tribunal and the preparation 
of a draft code of offenses against 
the peace and security of mankind, 
indicating clearly the place to be ac- 
corded therein to the Nurnberg 
Principles. The Commission care- 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Preamble 


WueREAS the States of the world 
form a community governed by in- 
ternational law; 


WHEREAS the progressive develop- 
ment of international law requires 
effective organization of the commu- 
nity of States; 


WHEREAS a great majority of the 
States of the world have accordingly 
established a new international or- 
der under the Charter of the United 
Nations, and most of the other States 
of the world have declared their de- 
sire to live within this -order; 


WHEREAS a primary purpose of 
the United Nations is to maintain 
international peace and security, and 
the reign of law and justice is essen- 
tial to the realization of this purpose; 
and 


WHEREAS it is therefore desirable 
to formulate certain basic rights and 
duties of States in the light of new 
developments of international law 
and in harmony with the Charter of 
the United Nations; 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS adopts and pro- 
claims this 


DECLARATION ON RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES OF STATES 


Article 1 


Every State has the right to inde- 
pendence and hence to exercise free- 
ly, without dictation by any other 
State, all its legal powers, including 
the choice of its own form of gov- 
ernment. 
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DRAFT DECLARATION 
On the Rights and Duties of States 


Article 2 


Every State has the right to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over its territory 
and over all persons and things there- 
in, subject to the immunities recog- 
nized by international law. 


Article 3 


Every State has the duty to re- 
frain from intervention in the inter- 
nal or external affairs of any other 
State. 


Article 4 


Every State has the duty to re- 
frain from fomenting civil strife in 
the territory of another State, and to 
prevent the organization within its 
territory of activities calculated to 
foment such civil strife. 


Article 5 


Every State has the right to equal- 
ity in law with every other State. 


Article 6 


Every State has the duty to treat 
all persons under its jurisdiction with 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 7 


Every State has the duty to ensure 
that conditions prevailing in its ter- 
ritory do not menace international 
peace and order. 


Article 8 


Every State has the duty to settle 
its disputes with other States by 
peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 








Article 9 


Every State has the duty to refrain 
from resorting to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, and to re- 
frain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of another 
State, or in any other manner incon- 
sistent with international law and 
order. 


Article 10 


Every State has the duty to refrain 
from giving assistance to any State 
which is acting in violation of ar- 
ticle 9, or against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 


Article 11 


Every State has the duty to refrain 
from recognizing any territorial ac- 
quisition by another State acting in 
violation of article 9. 


Article 12 


Every State has the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defence 
against armed attack. 


Article 13 


Every State has the duty to carry 
out in good faith its obligations aris- 
ing from treaties and other sources 
of international law, and it may not 
invoke provisions in its constitution 
or its laws as an excuse for failure 
to perform this duty. 


Article 14 


Every State has the duty to con- 
duct its relations with other States 
in accordance with international law 
and with the principle that the sover- 
eignty of each State is subject to the 
supremacy of international law. 
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fully considered the Nurnberg Prin- 
ciples and formulated them in a pro- 
visional draft. It was of the 
opinion, however, that this task was 
so closely connected with that of 
preparing a draft code of offenses 
that it would be premature to adopt 
a final formulation before work on 
the draft code had been further ad- 
vanced. The Commission, therefore, 
elected Professor Jean Spiropoulos 
as Rapporteur for these subjects 
with the understanding that he 
should prepare a report on the Nurn- 
berg Principles and a working paper 
on the draft code for the second ses- 
sion of the Commission which is to 
be held in Geneva in the late spring 
and summer of 1950. 


International Criminal 
Jurisdiction 


The third session of the General 
Assembly had asked the Commission 
to study the desirability and possibil- 
ity of establishing an international 
judicial organ for the trial of per- 
sons charged with genocide or other 
international crimes. After a pre- 
liminary discussion the Commission 
appointed two Rapporteurs, Dr. Al- 
faro and Judge A. F. Sandstrom, to 


study this question between sessions 
of the Commission. 


Codification 


' The Commission not only consid- 
ered these three subjects which had 
been referred to it by special resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly, but 
also devoted an important part of its 
session to planning for the codifica- 
tion of international law as provided 
in its Statute. The selection of top- 
ics for codification in pursuance of 
Article 18 was described in an earlier 
issue Of the BULLETIN. [See vol. VI, 
No. 9.] Fourteen topics were pro- 
visionally selected for codification, 
and priority was given to three of 
these for which Rapporteurs were 
appointed as follows: the Law of 
Treaties, Professor J. L. Brierly; Ar- 
bitral Procedure, Professor Georges 
Scelle; the Regime of the High Seas, 
Professor J. P. A. Francois. 

In addition to the Rapporteurs for 
these topics, which were given pri- 
ority, Professor Jesus M. Yepes was 
invited to prepare a working paper 
on the Right of Asylum. 

In pursuance of another article of 
its Statute, the Commission began 
consideration of ways and means for 
making the evidence of customary 


international law more readily avail- 


able. After a general discussion of 
this subject, Judge Hudson, Chair- 
man of the Commission, was re- 
quested to prepare a working paper 
for the use of the Commission at its 
second session. 

The work of the Commission is 
described in full in a comprehensive 
report prepared by Ambassador Gil- 
berto Amado, Rapporteur of the 
Commission, which is being distrib- 
uted to all governments and will be 
presented to the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly. 

While the first session of the In- 
ternational Law Commission has not 
attracted headlines in the daily press, 
it has substantial achievements to its 
credit. It has completed one of the 
important tasks referred to it by the 
General Assembly—the Draft Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of 
States, and it has taken the necessary 
steps to assure the advancement of 
its work on the other special assign- 
ments. It has also laid a firm foun- 
dation for its future work in the 
field of codification. The realiza- 
tion of the importance of this work, 
I confidently predict, will grow with 
each succeeding session of the Com- 
mission. 





Korean Commission Fired Upon 


Mindful of its mandate from the General Assembly 
the United Nations Commission on Korea has taken 
steps to observe and verify the withdrawal of the 
remaining United States occupation forces. On June 
13 the Commission established a sub-committee com- 
posed of Australia, China, El Salvador, and India to 


examine and report on the procedures regarding ob-— 


servation of the withdrawal. A. B. Jamieson, of 
Australia, was appointed Chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee. The Commission reported that it had received 
from the U. S. Ambassador in Korea assurances of 
the fullest co-operation. 

As a preliminary step to the observation of the final 
stage of withdrawal of American troops, a_ three- 
member group from the sub-committee went to the 
port of Inchon on July 15 where they boarded a 
troop transport and witnessed the embarkation of a 
battalion of U. S. troops. This group consisted of 
Dr. Liu Yu-Wan, of China, Miguel Angel Magaiia, of 
El Salvador, and Captain Fidel Sanchez-Hernandes, 
alternate member from El Salvador. 
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On the same day, a second group of UNCOK mem- 
bers undertook an observation trip to Choochon, in 
Kang Won Province, in order to inspect Korean Army 
installations and the refugee receiving camp there, and 
to make a spot check on the present position along 
the 38th parallel, ten miles north of Choochon, where 
recent disturbances have been reported. 

The party consisted of Dr. Anup Singh, of India, 
Chairman of the Commission, A. B. Jamieson, of 
Australia, the Principal Secretary of UNCOK, ‘and 
the Provincial Governor of Kang Won. Proceeding 
on foot to a spot 400 yards south of the 38th parallel, 
near Mo Chi Kang bridge, the party immediately upon 
its arrival was fired upon by automatic rifles from 
the north at an estimated distance of 800 yards. The 
firing was resumed whenever the party moved, and 
its members therefore were forced to remain in a 
dangerous location for a considerable length of time. 

Korean military personnel accompanying the group 
expressed the opinion that the firing came partly from 
territory of the Republic of Korea occupied by north- 
ern troops. There were no casualties. 
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Progress At Annecy: An Interim Report 


by Eric Wyndham White 


Executive Secretary, ICITO 


The Annecy trade meetings have 
now—as I write—been in progress 
for over two months. It will prob- 
ably be rather over four months 
before they come to an end and it 
will be towards the end of the year 
before the results of the tariff nego- 
tiations can be published. This article 
therefore can only be a preliminary 
report and a description of our work 
which is now going on. 

The background facts are simple 
and well known. On April 8, the 
twenty-three countries which con- 
stitute the Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade opened their third session at 
Annecy, France. Incidentally, An- 
necy was chosen because neither 
hotel nor office accommodation for 
the six hundred or so members of 
delegations could be obtained at 
Geneva. 

The items for discussion have 
proved numerous and. complicated; 
they will probably be largely settled 
by mid-July, although—for reasons 
to be explained later—the Contract- 
ing Parties will remain in session 
for some time longer. 

At the same time, eleven addi- 
tional countries are represented at 
Annecy for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing tariff concessions with the Con- 
tracting Parties and among them- 


selves, with a view to acceding to 
the GATT. 

These negotiations contribute to 
the general lowering of trade barriers 
on a multilateral scale which was 
initiated at Geneva in 1947. 

The problems with which the Con- 
tracting Parties are dealing are not 
the kind that can be solved in one 
day’s debate. Each problem needs 
very detailed study by small working 


parties. Often enough, special ex- 
perts must be summoned from their 
own countries. Here are some 


examples. 


An Important Precedent 


In accordance with its obligations 
under GATT, South Africa _pre- 
sented its case for having to impose 
import restrictions earlier this year 
owing to its balance of payments 
difficulties. An intensive study of 
the situation had to be made at 
Annecy, in conjunction with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. South 
Africa had also announced a new 
import restriction scheme to be in- 
troduced in July and the possible 
effects of these measures are being 
studied. Incidentally, this is the first 
time that the Contracting Parties 
have undertaken this very significant 
function of being consulted prior to 
the actual restrictions coming into 


force. This is a precedent of great 
importance in international economic 
relations. 

The effect on foreign trade of cer- 


- tain internal taxes imposed by Brazil 


is being examined. Another ques- 
tion under review is the maintenance 
of certain import restrictions by sev- 
eral member countries, each of 
which must be justified in detail and 
approved by the Contracting Parties. 

The examination of plans for Cus- 
toms Unions is likely to become a 
significant part of the business of 
the Contracting Parties. At this 
session the plan for restoration of 
the Customs Union between South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia has 
been approved and notice of a fur- 
ther three future customs unions has 
been given. 

Two important items have been 
settled. A complaint by Pakistan 


) that India had discriminated unfairly 


contrary to the provisions of GATT 
against Pakistan was settled between 
the two governments “out of court.” 
Both parties paid tribute, in report- 
ing this settlement, to the good 
offices of the Contracting Parties. 
A complaint by Czeckoslovakia that 
the United States was failing to carry 
out its obligations under the Agree- 
ment by discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of export licenses was 


Left to right: André Philip, former French Minister and President of the French Delegation; Dana Wilgress, 
Canadian High Commissioner in London and Chairman of GATT; Georges Volland, Mayor of Annecy, 
and Henri Canet, Prefect of Haute Savoie, welcoming the delegates. 
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rejected by the Contracting Parties. 

These are examples of the kind 
of business which the twenty-three 
contracting parties undertake, seated 
round the green, horse-shoe table in 
the dining room of the Hotel Ver- 
dun. The meetings are private; there 
are no political speeches; the atmo- 
sphere is perhaps more that of the 
board room of a big international 
business concern. 


Negotiation Teams 


Meanwhile, scattered over this 
lakeside holiday resort, in small 
rooms converted into offices, nego- 
tiating “teams” meet in secret. Each 
team, armed with all the facts and 
figures about the thousands of items 
that enter into trade, is bargaining 
with other teams for tariff reductions 
or “bindings.” Today, for instance, 
the schedule shows that Canada and 


The Old Quarter, Annecy. This charming 
French city was selected for the Third Ses- 
sion of the international trade conference. 


Sweden are having their fifth meet- 
ing, France and Sweden their twelfth, 
Greece and Norway their second, 
Italy and the United States their 
eighth, and so on. There will have 
been literally hundreds of such meet- 
ings before we leave Annecy, and we 
expect that well over one hundred 
and fifty negotiations will be com- 
pleted, out of a theoretical maximum 
of some two hundred and seventy 
five. Some negotiations never take 
place because of the lack of products 
entering into bilateral trade which 
can form the basis of mutually ad- 
vantageous negotiations—cases, that 
is to say, where there is no trade 
basis for negotiations. 

The final stage, when all the 
bilateral pairs of negotiations have 
been finished, is particularly com- 
plicated; for it is then that all the 
concessions are, so to speak, thrown 





into the melting pot and each coun- 
try finds out what it stands to gain 
on a multilateral scale (through the 
operation of the most-favoured- 
nation clause of GATT which gives 
every country in its own right the 
indirect benefit from concessions di- 
rectly exchanged). Then, after a 
pause of two months or so for dele- 
gations to report to their govern- 
ments, the full list of items covered 
by the negotiations will be published. 


GATT and ERP 


Now, how do the Annecy meet- 
ings—and I include all the develop- 
ments since the GATT was com- 
pleted in 1947—mesh into the world 
economic picture? How, for in- 
stance, are they connected with the 
European Recovery Program? Mr. 
Harriman, who visited Annecy in 
May, said “the larger task confront- 
ing the free world generally, and 
particularly the OEEC countries, is 
the establishment of a trading system 
which will reduce barriers to trade, 
provide for economic specialization, 
increase productivity and contribute 
to the solution of fundamental bal- 
ance of payments problems. These 
must be the principles of OEEC, as 
well as of ITO and GATT.” Mr. 
Harriman went on to say that, “the 
progress in recovery is sufficiently 
encouraging that we can conclude 
that the work in which you are now 
engaged in GATT in building struc- 
tures for expanding trade comes at 
a time when it will be a major con- 
tribution to our common objectives.” 

There is no short cut. The first 
period of the transfer of dollar pur- 
chasing power under ERP has shown 
—in the view of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe—that although 
production in factories and farms 
has recovered wonderfully (and far 
more quickly than after the first 
world war) the recovery of trade 
has lagged seriously. And it is 
overseas trade more than anything 
else that is needed to sustain the 
prosperity of the United States. If 
United States prosperity and its level 
of full employment slipped seriously, 
the rest of the world could not with- 
stand the strain. The outlook today 
is disquieting. The business world 
talks about recession. The writing is 
on the wall. The United States is 
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A working group with representatives of 
Sweden, Uruguay, and South Africa exam- 
ines the effect of new Brazilian taxes on 
foreign trade. 


faced with having to import more or 
export less or find some way of send- 
ing capital abroad. Or else. 
Now, what is wrong with trade? 
Ships full of exports and imports are 
cleaving the seven seas. Aircraft 
and railroads are carrying more than 
ever before. But not always. This 
week, as I write, British railways 
and road services have refused to 
carry any more goods to be loaded 
for South Africa. Why? Because 
the new South African restrictions 
have placed a virtual ban on imports 
except with special permission. South 
Africa has run so short of certain 
currencies that she cannot allow her 
importers to pay for more goods for 
the moment. This shows clearly the 
dual nature of the problem. Trade 
restrictions can work in two ways: 
they can put up barriers, like quotas 
on the amount of goods to be im- 
ported; they can also be in the form 
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of currency restrictions. This is 
where the International Monetary 
Fund is vitally concerned. 


Trade Restrictions Atttacked 


Trade restrictions on the move- 
ment of goods, which largely grew 
up—in their most evil forms—dur- 
ing and after the great depression of 
the 1930's, are being attacked on a 
very broad front today. The attack 
could be regarded as the second 
stage in post-war recovery, the first 
being the emergency stage repre- 
sented by UNRRA and the financial 
transfusions represented by the var- 
ious loans and grants largely made 
by the United States to individual 
countries and groups of countries. 
The third stage attacks on a wider 
front, embracing the development of 
backward areas and the general con- 
cept which was enunciated as Point 





At the opening session of GATT: left to 
right, André Philip, France; Dana Wilgress, 
Canada, Chairman; Eric Wyndham White, 
Executive Secretary. 


Four of President Truman’s inaug- 
ural address. 

The attack on trade restrictions 
through the opetation of GATT— 
and by increasing its membership— 
is being driven home at Annecy. 
And it is important to stress—as the 
Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion has done—that in tackling the 
general difficulties which lie ahead 
there is a very real danger that coun- 
tries may act independently—as in- 
deed they did, with such disastrous 
results in the 1930’s—without con- 
sideration for other countries. The 
periodic meetings of the Contracting 
Parties to GATT show how countries 
can act together, simultaneously, for 
their common good. I will leave it 
for High Commissioner Wilgress, 
Chairman of the Contracting Parties, 
to write in the BULLETIN later 
in the year reviewing the final results. 











FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


“TOUCHSTONE OF ALL FREEDOMS” 


by Salvador P. Lopez 


Chairman of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press , 


In the following article, the Chairman, formerly Editor of a leading Philippines daily news- 
paper, gives an appraisal of the work of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, which met at Lake Success from May 31 to June 14. He notes the 
objective spirit and the sense of responsibility which characterized the deliberations. 


By the provisions of the Charter, 
the United Nations is dedicated to 
the promotion of “social progress 
and better standards of life in larger 
freedom” and to the achievement of 
international co-operation in “pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms.” This objective is reiter- 
ated in numerous articles, one of 
which (Article 62) specifically en- 
joins the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to “make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all.” 

In accordance with the clear intent 
of the Charter, the Commission on 
Human Rights was established in 
1946 as one of the functional com- 
missions under the Economic and 
Social Council and empowered to 
set up sub-commissions, including a 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press. In a 
resolution proposed by the Philippine 
delegation and unanimously approved 
on December 14, 1946, by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, it was stated that 
“freedom of information is a funda- 
mental human right and is the touch- 
stone of all the freedoms to which 
the United Nations is consecrated.” 
The same resolution provided for the 
calling of a United Nations Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information. 
Held in Geneva in March-April 
1948, this Conference worked on an 
agenda which had previously been 
prepared by the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press in its first and second sessions. 

One of the resolutions approved 
by the Conference recommended to 
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Salvador P. Lopez 


the Economic and Social Council 
that the life of a Sub-Commission 
be extended for three years for the 
purpose of setting up “continuing 
international machinery to carry on 
the work undertaken by the Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information” 
and “to consider the issues and prob- 
lems involved in the dissemination of 
information by newspapers and news 
periodicals, radio broadcasts, and 
newsreels.” Agreeing with this, the 
Economic and Social Council gave 
the Sub-Commission substantially the 
same mandate. Thus the work of 
the Sub-Commission is part of the 
general attack on conditions and 
practices which are repressive of 
freedom anywhere in the world. It 


is called upon to addresss itself to a 
limited but highly important seg- 
ment of human freedom—that seg- 
ment which is concerned with the 
elimination of prejudice and distrust 
between peoples and the promotion 
of understanding and co-operation 
between them. 


Need for Objective Study 


By decision of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Sub-Commission 
is a body of experts and not of 
representatives of governments. It 
is expected to study the problems in 
the field of its competence objec- 
tively and to recommend appropriate 
measures to increase the adequacy, 
and to facilitate the free flow, ‘of 
news to the peoples of the world. 

As Chairman of the Sub-Commis- 
sion, I am pleased to state that this 
objective spirit did prevail in a 
marked degree during our delibera- 
tions. Time-wasting political argu- 
ments inspired by ideological differ- 
ences were kept to a minimum. 

However, the Sub-Commission 
must inevitably deal with problems 
in the realm of ideas as well as of 
practice—ideas, moreover, which are 
concerned with the fundamental con- 
cepts of human liberty and are 
therefore, by their nature, explosive. 
The possibility of conflicts of opinion 
is consequently not to be discounted. 
The utmost one could hope for 
would be that the twelve experts on 
the Sub-Commission, coming as they 
do from as many countries and from 
varying cultural backgrounds, would 
resolutely set their minds upon the 
task that has been assigned to them 
and formulate the necessary remedies 
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without being unduly influenced by 
purely political considerations or by 
narrow national interests. 

The decisions taken by the Sub- 
Commission on four important ques- 
tions are evidence of the sense of 
responsibility which animated it as 
an expert body. The first, whether 
to delete from the wording of the 
agenda item as approved by the 
Economic and Social Council the 
terms “nazi” and “fascist” to de- 
scribe the “propaganda of aggression 
or of racial, national, religious, and 
other forms of discrimination” which 
ought to be counteracted by “true 
information,” was rejected by a close 
vote after a debate which inevitably 
took in the political implications of 
the question. 

The second, whether the Sub-Com- 
mission should receive and consider 
complaints against the repressive 
practices of governments in the field 
of information, was adopted by a 
large majority despite the obvious 
hazards involved and despite a deci- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights not to entertain such com- 
plaints. The Sub-Commission major- 
ity argued that, unlike the members 
of the parent Commission, they were 
acting in their individual capacities 
as experts, and that, to them, it was 
far more important to have the 
fullest opportunity to receive and 
assess all the available facts than to 
avoid the possible embarrassment of 
being brought face to face with 
complaints directed against the gov- 
ernments of their own countries. 

However, the Sub-Commission de- 
cided not to grant during this session 
a request to be heard from the Inter- 
national Federation of Free Journal- 
ists of Central and Eastern Europe 
and Balkan and Baltic countries. 
This was in part due to lack of time, 
and in part to the desire to exercise 
extreme caution in approving such 
applications and to consider the hear- 
ing of individuals as exceptional pro- 
cedure. The Sub-Commission de- 
cided that its normal procedure 
would be to receive written com- 
munications. 

Finally, the Sub-Commission, in 
the course of its discussion of Item 6 
of its agenda, adopted a resolution 
requesting the Economic and Social 
Council “to pay special attention to 
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the encouragement and development 
of independent domestic information 
agencies in countries where these 
are under-developed,” while recog- 
nizing that such a recommendation 
might impinge on the national inter- 
ests of certain countries with potent 
and well-established information 
agencies. 

The voting, for the most part, 
followed no established political pat- 
terns. This, in my view, is one of 
the most encouraging indications of 
the type of recommendations that 
may be expected from the Sub- 
Commission. 


Planning Program of Work 
and Studies 


Much of the session was primarily 
devoted to the planning of its three- 
year program of work. As finally 
approved, the program consists of 
fifteen items, the first five of which 
deal with its methods of work. These 
five decisions cover the establishment 
of procedures for securing from gov- 
ernmental and other sources infor- 
mation concerning current legislation 
and practices affecting freedom of 
information; liaison with information 
enterprises and professional organi- 
zations; communications; and co- 
operation between the Sub-Commis- 
sion and UNESCO. 

In addition, the Sub-Commission 
was able to devote its last seven 
meetings to a discussion of the first 
substantive item on its agenda con- 
cerning “the adequacy of news avail- 
able to the peoples of the world and 
the obstacles to the free flow of 
information to them,” using as the 





framework for discussion an outline 
proposed by Mr. Francis Williams 
and elaborated upon by the other 
members. The outline subdivides 
the obstacles to the free flow of 
information into: political and legal, 
technical and commercial, economic 
and financial, professional, and cul- 
tural obstacles. In order to facilitate 
its future work, the Sub-Commission 
requested the Secretary-General to 
produce adequate documentation of 
the Program of Work and Priorities 
of the Sub-Commission, taking into 
account the discussions which have 
taken place during the session. It 
also requested the Secretary-General 
to consult with the Director-General 
of UNESCO in order to apportion 
the work of documentation. 

The details of method and pro- 
cedure have thus, for the most part, 
been determined. However, the major 
part of its substantive work relating 
to the removal of obstacles to the 
free flow of information, the promo- 
tion of the dissemination of true 
information to counteract propa- 
ganda of aggression and all forms 
of discrimination, the implementa- 
tion of the conventions on freedom 
of information, and the improvement 
of professional standards, still lies 
ahead. 

The Sub-Commission has so far 
only marked the boundaries of its 
field and started breaking ground. 
The important decisions on which 
the Economic and Social Council 
and, perhaps, the General Assembly 
will base their recommendations in 
the field of freedom of information 
will come during the next two years. 





MEMBERSHIP OF SUB-COMMISSION 


The 12 members of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press were elected by the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council to serve for a term of 


office expiring at the end of 1952. 


Each member, subject to the 


consent of his government, was selected to serve in his personal 


capacity and not as an official representative. 


The members who 


attended the session recently concluded were: 

Salvador P. Lopez (PHILLIPPINES), Chairman; Carroll Binder 
(UNITED STATES), First Vice-Chairman; Karim Azkoul (LEBANON), 
Second Vice-Chairman; Roberto Fontaina (URUGUAY), Rapporteur; 
Mahmoud Azmi (Ecypt); Afredo Silva Carvallo (CHILE); P. H. 
Chang (CHINA); Stevan Dedijer (YUGOSLAVIA)? Devadas Ghandi 
(Inp1A); Andre Geraud (FRANCE); Francis Williams (UNITED KING- 


DOM ) ; Vasily M. Zonov (U.S.S.R.). 
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EXPERTS DEBATE A BASIC PROBLEM 


Barriers to Free Flow of Information 


Shortage of newsprint, censorship, monopoly, control of the press, the immense 
cost of modern newspaper production, the lack of means in less developed coun- 
tries, bias and distortion in reporting. . . . These are obstacles which impede the 


free flow of information. 


Together with numerous other handicaps these barriers 


were debated at seven meetings of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press, which concluded its third session on June 14. Main points 
brought out in this review are given in the following condensation of the debate. 


While other speakers in the debate dwelt mainly on 
barriers to the free flow of information, Vasily M. 
Zonov, of the U.S.S.R., emphasized that an even more 
important and urgent problem concerned the quality of 
information supplied to the peoples of the world. 
Members could find many examples of distortion and 
falsification of news disseminated by the press and 
radio. In this regard the main task of the press was 
to secure peace and maintain friendly relations and 
security among nations. 

A second substantial problem was that of the 
ownership of the sources of information. A reply 
to that question would, he said, also answer the ques- 
tion of who influenced and directed the flow of in- 
formation throughout the world. Mr. Zonov felt 
that the Secretariat should gather material and make 
studies for the Sub-Commission on the question of 
monopolies and monopolistic practices. It was well 
known that the majority of organs of the press in 
many countries, particularly in the United States and 
the United Kingdom, belonged to monopolies. Most 
of these “trusts” or monopolies were in the hands of 
a few families who were the only ones to decide 
what should be, and what should not be published. 
Such monopolies, he contended, represented big busi- 
ness and not real public opinion. Consequently, the 
spread of objective information was secondary to 
the amassing of huge profits. 

In the U.S.S.R., all media of information belonged 
to the people, who were free to write and express 
their opinions in the press and over the radio; there 
were no restrictions, and all information organiza- 
tions had free access to the news. 

During the period 1913 to 1946, the people of 
the U.S.S.R. had witnessed an amazing growth in 
the number of newspapers published and circulated, 
Mr. Zonov declared. Papers were currently pub- 
lished in 70 languages, so that even people who, 
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before the Revolution, had not had an alphabet, 
possessed the necessary media with which to ex- 
press themselves freely. Similarly, the number of 
books published had risen from 86 million in 1913 
to 463 million in 1946. In that period a total num- 
ber of 11 thousand million works, in 119 different 
languages, had come off the U.S.S.R. presses. Those 
included numerous publications by foreign authors. 
Radio and cinema organizations also belonged to the 
people and were subjected to no restrictions of any 
kind. 


Newsprint Problem 


Newsprint shortages in many parts of the world, 
emphasized Devadas Gandhi, of India, constituted 
a paramount obstacle to the free flow of information 
throughout the world. Although the newsprint situ- 
ation had improved, it was not yet satisfactory,and 
the United States, Mr. Gandhi thought, took too big 
a share of the world’s resources in this respect. 

The United States published newspapers which 
were much too bulky and which, on an average, con- 
tained only a column and a half of news per page, 
the remaining space being taken up by advertising. 
His arms “had ached” after reading an American 
newspaper. He hoped that United States newspaper 
editors would hold a conference in the future and 
agree on some sort of reduction in the size of their 
newspapers, on the principle of equitable world-wide 
distribution of newsprint. 

Another major obstacle to the diffusion of news, 
said Mr. Gandhi, was the illiteracy prevailing in many 
countries, including India, and a great deal had yet 
to be done to solve this problem. Other obstacles 
included the restrictions imposed on themselves by 
some newspapers in publishing only information 
which complied with their own political views. 

At the outset of his speech Mr. Gandhi recalled 
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that he had been born “in the lap of a newspaper 
office’—in South Africa, where his father, the late 
Mahatma Gandhi, published “Indian Opinion,” 
under great difficulties. The paper was, however, 
still, being published. In India, Mahatma Gandhi 
experienced under the British more or less the same 
difficulties which he had encountered in the Union. 
Not all these restrictions imposed by the British au- 
thorities on freedom of information had yet been 
abolished. But they were in the process of being 
abolished. For example, the control applied in ac- 
cordance with the India Press Act of 1931, and of 
the Bombay Public Security Act of 1947, was applied 
now only after consultation with a committee of 
journalists. Present conditions in India gave an 
overall picture of a country rapidly emerging into 
one of the nations of the world where freedom of 
expression and information was truly reaching a 
high water mark. 


Basic Problems 


Carroll Binder, of the United States, considered 
that one of the basic problems before the Sub-Com- 
mission was the question of the adequacy of the 
news. The fact that an informed public was essen- 
tial to the democratic way of life was axiomatic, but 
there was not such’ general agreement as to what 
constituted an informed public. One view was that, 
granted access to diverse and competing sources of 
information, people would be able to form their 
own opinions. The supporters of that view thought 
that diversity of information was the only certain 
guarantee of freedom and were prepared to accept 
the full implications of that theory and to tolerate 
even the publication of the opinions held by mis- 
guided or malicious people. The opposing view was 
based on the denial of the worth and dignity of the 
individual. To the supporters of this view, a well- 
informed man meant one who had been thoroughly 
indoctrinated. They believed that the truth had been 
revealed only to the rulers of the country and that it 
was their duty to see that the rest of the population 
shared their views. The means used were the in- 
sistent repetition of the official doctrine and the 
systematic repression of any conflicting opinions. 

Mr. Binder said that he was speaking from ex- 
perience as he had worked as a newspaperman under 
every variety of political system. He had no wish 
to start a controversy on the rival merits of the 
two views he had described, but thought that they 
should be borne in mind in the course of the discus- 
sion. Any attempt at a compromise between the 
two could only lead to the abolition of all freedom. 

Francis Williams, of the United Kingdom, said 
that the obstacles to the free flow of information in 
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the political field, fell into two main categories: cen- 
sorship and possible attempts by governments to per- 
suade those in charge of the media of information 
to publish certain things or to emphasize a particular 
aspect of events. 

As far as the United Kingdom was concerned there 
was no censorship in peacetime. Even during the 
war the system used had been described as a volun- 
tary censorship system. There had been no obliga- 
tion whatever for editors to submit their material 
to censorship prior to publication; they sought advice 
of the censors, if they so desired. 

That system had operated successfully until, to- 
wards the end of the war, a further clause had been 
added to the legislation to prohibit the publication 
of material which might create disharmony among 
the Allies. That clause had been added at the re- 
quest of other allied Governments and had given rise 
to far greater problems for those in charge of cen- 
sorship than all the rest of the legislation. Mr. 
Williams was convinced that, when censorship was 
necessary for national security, it could only be oper- 
ated safely and with due regard for the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom of information if it dealt with 
explicit factual material. 

With regard to the other type of political obstacle 
to the free flow of information, namely the use of 
persuasion, Mr. Williams said that before the Second 
World War there had been some attempt by Govern- 
ment circles to influence news published about for- 
eign countries. He had himself been a newspaper 
editor at that time and, although such an attempt 
had been made, it had not had much success. In 
his opinion, that had been due to the fact that the 
United Kingdom press was economically strong and 
well established. 


Establishing Newspapers 


The enormous cost of establishing a newspaper 
was another barrier to the free flow of information. 
It hampered the expression of all points of view, and 
the reporting of news which appealed, not to great 
masses of people, but to fewer, more discriminating 
readers. 

Mr. Williams believed that that obstacle might be 
overcome if governments would agree to set up a 
number of public service printing plants and distri- 
bution organizations, in the manner of public utili- 
ties without regard to profits. Those who wished to 
establish newspapers, but who had very limited finan- 
cial backing, might receive governmental aid. 

The problem of establishing new papers had be- 
come worse in the United Kingdom as a result of the 
economic situation and the shortage of newsprint. 

Among commercial barriers to the free flow of 
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information was the development of monopolies, 
which forced readers of newspapers to obtain their 
information from a restricted source. They were ob- 
stacles not only to the reader, but also to the journal- 
ist, restricting his field of employment. 

Concluding, Mr. Williams felt that one of the 
main objectives of the Sub-Commission should be to 
increase news facilities for every type of periodical, 
in order to provide the peoples of the world with a 
diversity of information, and allow them to dis- 
tinguish “the good from the bad.” 


Political Indoctrination 


The basic principle that media of information 
should not be used as instruments for political indoc- 
trination was emphasized by P. H. Chang, of China, 
who said it was the responsibility of the press to 
provide every variety of information enabling readers 
to form their own opinions. Mr. Chang referred 
to a recent article in a responsible newspaper in 
which it was stated that newspapers were being re- 
quired to register in order to safeguard the freedom 
of the press and to prevent revolutionaries from 
benefiting by the same privileges. He wondered 
who would decide which members of the commun- 
ity were to be considered as “revolutionaries.” 

Deploring the attitude underlying such a regula- 
tion, Mr. Chang thought the Sub-Commission should 
state emphatically that the press was a medium of 
information and should not be used for political 
purposes. 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, dealt more particu- 
larly with the manner in which the Sub-Commission 
should go about its work, declaring that it should 
steer clear of two dangers. The first of these was 
the fact that modern man had to struggle to safe- 
guard his rights as a human being. He was threat- 
ened, not by his fellow men, but by the state which 
he himself had set up. It was that state which. con- 
stituted the greatest menace to safeguarding the 
rights for which man was fighting. Mr. Azkoul 
therefore suggested that the Sub-Commission should 
direct its work toward influencing states to imple- 
ment those human rights dealing with freedom of 
information. 

The second tragedy was that of the journalist 
himself. Newspapermen were, he contended, not 
always sufficiently responsible and sometimes abused 
the rights which were granted them. This was one 
of the reasons leading states to limit freedom of 
information. The Sub-Commission’s work should 
not be based on theories and abstractions, but should 
be of a practical nature which would lead to action. 
It should show that it was closely following the work 
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of other organs of the United Nations and was act- 
ing accordingly. 

Mr. Azkoul referred particularly to the program 
of technical assistance for economic development, 
part of which related to the press, radio and films, 
with which the Sub-Commission was directly con- 
cerned. He emphasized that the Secretariat, in 
making the studies requested of it, should always 
give priority to practical questions of international 
scope about which the United Nations could take 
some positive action. Only by bearing those factors 
in mind would the Sub-Commission be able to ac- 
complish really effective work. 

Alfredo Silva Carvallo, of Chile, agreed that news 
could be classified as true or false, but felt it was 
impossible to oppose the free dissemination of news 
and prevent the journalist from getting the facts 
merely by invoking the need for truth. The distinc- 
tion between true and false news involved discrim- 
ination and could not be turned over to a group of 
men and least of all to a government. Nor did the 
establishment of censorship achieve the dissemina- 
tion of the truth. The truth could be expressed by 
increasing the moral responsibility of the journalist, 
improving his knowledge and raising the professional 
standards. Censorship as a pretext for preventing 
falsehood was obviously a purely political maneuver 
advocated only by regimes which were afraid of 
comparison with other countries, or which could not 
face objective analysis. 


Censorship Criticism 


Strong condemnation of censorship came from 
Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt. War-time censorship was 
understandable in view of certain security factors 
involved, but it was still terribly abused by the au- 
thorities. He himself had been sickened by the 
trivial and purely personal interferences on the part 
of certain governmental authorities—interventions 
which had nothing to do with security. 

Such abuse, Mr. Azmi maintained, should be 
fought by the Sub-Commission by defining once and 
for all, in a very clear and precise manner, the scope 
of the applicability of censorship. 

Referring to censorship in peace, he cited the case 
of Palestine, in which, on the cessation of hostilities, 
the Egyptian Government had officially terminated 
its censorship. In so doing, however, it had included 
a loophole provision whereby at the present time 
newspapers had to submit six copies of each of their 
publications to government authorities at least two 
hours ahead of actual publication and distribution. 
The authorities had the right to order a deletion at 
the very last minute, thus causing innumerable 
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mechanical and other difficulties to the publications. 
Thus, although theoretically censorship had ceased, 
there still remained some sort of governmental con- 
trol under a legal and juridical form. 

Another type of obstacle to the free flow of in- 
formation was “confiscation,” said Mr. Azmi. This 
could be regarded as “administrative” or judicial.” 
The latter was more tolerable as it implied the pos- 
sibility of appealing to a court, but even then pro- 
ceedings involved in an appeal could delay publica- 
tion of newspapers, if not prevent their appearance 
altogether. Still another kind of obstacle was gov- 
ernmental prohibition of entry of certain publica- 
tions into a country. Such prohibition was usually 
issued by a council of state, or a ministry of security, 
without any logical or reasonable explanation, and 
there could be no appeal against such prohibition. 

In some countries, Mr. Azmi continued, newspa- 
pers were not allowed to print information from 
abroad received through other means than the of- 
ficial channels of the government. Thus, if a gov- 
ernment controlled the telecommunications system, 
a newspaper owning special receiving apparatus was 
not entitled to print what it received by special 
means. Yet another “passive obstacle” was that of 
prohibition of free access by newspapermen to pub- 
lic officials, an obstacle which in some countries had 
been organized to- perfection. So-called official 
press bureaus had been established by different min- 
istries; comfortable rooms and working facilities, and 
even “drinks” were handed out to correspondents, 
but information was strictly limited to official “hand- 
outs.” 


“Diplomatic Interventions” 


Then there were “diplomatic interventions.” It 
was not unusual to see members of diplomatic mis- 


sions trying to influence, directly or indirectly, the 
publication or non-publication of certain informa- 
tion, and he recalled examples of such intervention 
while he had been working in his government. 
Finally, there was the type of intervention exer- 
cised by religious authorities, which attributed too 
much importance and authority to themselves in the 
field of information. They opposed publication of 
any information that placed doubt in any way on the 
articles of faith which they happened to profess. 
In conclusion, Mr. Azmi asked the Secretariat to 
gather as much informtion as possible on the various 
types of obstacles to the free flow of information, 
such as he had described from his own experience. 


Customs Barriers 


A point made by Roberto Fontaina. of Uruguay, 
concerned the question of customs barriers which he 
thought had a direct bearing on the free flow of in- 
formation. It was important, for instance, that the 
inhabitants of countries which did not possess the 
necessary equipment to manufacture wireless sets 
should be able to import them without paying exces- 
sive customs tariffs. Mr. Fontaina mentioned the 
case of nazi Germany, where there had been a single 
governmental broadcasting organization and where 
only those possessing short wave receiving sets had 
been able to hear anything other than official infor- 
mation. 

In Uruguay, he said, broadcasting was within the 
sphere of the Ministry of Defence so that rapid ac- 
tion could be taken in the case of a national emerg- 
ency. There were, however, disadvantages to that 
system because the means of information servicing 
the civilian population came potentially under the 
control of a purely military organization. 





Interneship Program for Civil Servants 


The first civil servants interneship program to be 
held at Lake Success has started with 18 internes rep- 
resenting 10 nationalities. Previously, four interne 
programs for students were conducted at the tempo- 
rary headquarters of the United Nations and one for 
civil servants was held in Paris last Fall. 

The purpose of this program, which is under the 
direction of the Bureau of Personnel’s Recruitment 
and Training Division, is to provide civil servants of 
Member governments and officials of private interna- 
tional organizations with a first-hand knowledge of 
Secretariat methods and procedures. 

Internes are assigned for a two-month period to de- 
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partments in the Secretariat which are directly related 
to the jobs they hold in their own countries. In this 
way they gain valuable experience in their respective 
fields while the United Nations benefits from the fact 
that on their return the internes help to inform vari- 
ous national governmental departments and interna- 
tional organizations about the Secretariat’s activities 
and methods of work. 

The following is a full list of the internes, together 
with their nationalities and assignments in the Sec- 
retariat: Hector Moura, Brazil, Diplomatic Service; 
Margaret Bates, United States, World Peace Founda- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL CONVENES 





Decision on Visiting Mission to West Africa 


Meeting on June 15 for its fifth session, the Trusteeship Council plunged 
into a heavy agenda which included consideration of administrative 
reports on three Pacific Trust Territories, the first dealing with condi- 
tions and prospects in Nauru. Before taking up this report the Council 
elected new officers and completed arrangements for its Visiting Mission 
to West African Trust Territories. 


Convening for its fifth session on June 15, the 
Trusteeship Council proceeded at once with the 
business on its agenda, beginning with the election 
of new officers to succeed President Dr. Liu Chieh, 
of China, and Vice-President Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom. By secret ballot Roger Garreau, 
of France, and Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, 
were elected to the two positions. Upon taking the 
chair Mr. Garreau appealed to members to speed 
up the Council’s work by reducing to a minimum 
the number and length of their statements. 

The Council then approved a tentative time-table, 
setting July 26 as a “target date” for the completion 
of its work. 

In adopting its 13-item agenda, the Council agreed 
to the proposal of Dr. Padilla Nervo, to the effect 
that any member would be free to raise the question 
of compliance by the Union of South Africa with 
the General Assembly’s resolution of November 26, 
1948. This had recommended that the Union of 
South Africa continue to supply information annually 
on its administration of the territory of South West 
Africa. It was further agreed that if a report on 
this question came from the Union of South Africa 
during the present session, the Council would prompt- 
ly include it in the agenda. 


It was agreed that one item would be postponed to 
the next session, in January 1950. This relates to 
the revision of the provisional questionnaire, a matter 
on which the Council has not yet received the obser- 
vations or suggestions of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Next came arrangements for the Visiting Mission 
to Trust Territories in West Africa (the Cameroons 
under British and French Administration, and the 
Togolands under British and French Administration 
respectively). By six votes in favor, none against 
and six abstentions, it was decided that the Mission 
will leave New York for West Africa on November 
1, 1949, and spend about two months in the four 
territories, and a third month in drawing up its 
report to the Council. In this regard it was pointed 
out that funds available for the Mission would only 
be sufficient for a maximum period of three months. 

Membership of the Mission had been chosen at the 
ast session: Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium; Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq; Alberto Ponce Sotelo, of Mexico; 
and Francis Sayre, of the United States (or alternate 
delegate Benjamin Gerig). 

The Council had not however defined the terms of 
reference of the Visiting Mission. These were de- 


Members of the Council: (left) Raul Noriega, of Mexico; Aleksander A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., and 
Alberto F. Canas, of Costa Rica; (centre) Mr. Canas, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, Dr. Victor Hoo, 
Assistant Secretary-General (back to camera), and Dr. Bozidar Aleksander, deputy director, Trusteeship 


Division; (right) Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, and Henri Laurentie, of France. 
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termined on June 20, by a vote of 7 for and none © 


against. According to these terms the Mission was 
directed to observe developments in political, eco- 
nomic, social and educational conditions in the four 
territories, their progress towards self-government or 
independence, and the efforts made by the Admini- 
stering Authorities to achieve this and other basic 
objectives of the International Trusteeship System. 


The Mission was further instructed “to give atten- 
tion,” as might be appropriate in the light of discus- 
sions and resolutions adopted by the Council, to 
issues raised in connection with the annual adminis- 
trative reports of the territories concerned, and to 
petitions relating to those territories, particularly to 
the Ewe problem in the two Togoland territories, 
and to the petition from the Bakweri Land Committee 
relating to the Cameroons under British administration. 


During brief discussion on the terms of reference 





for the Mission, A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
emphasized that the body should investigate on- 
the-spot petitions concerning the conditions under 
which the indigenous populations are living. Subse- 
quently, without taking a vote, the Council adopted 
an amendment to the Mission’s terms of reference, 
as proposed by Jose Ingles, of the Philippines. 
This directed the Mission to accept or receive 
petitions, and to investigate on-the-spot, after con- 
sultation with the local representatives of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities, such petitions dealing with 
conditions of the indigenous inhabitants which it 
considered sufficiently important to warrant a 
special investigation. 

Having thus completed arangements for the Visit- 
ing Mission to West African Trust Territories, the 
Council turned to consideration of the important 
question of administrative unions between Trust 
Territories and neighboring colonial possessions. 


New Officers of the Trusteeship Council 


The Council’s new Vice-President, Dr. Luis Padilla 
Nervo, has served as Mexico’s Permanent Representa- 
tive to the United Nations since the first session of 
the General Assembly in 
1946. Dr. Nervo has had 
a long and distinguished 
career in the diplomatic 
service of his country, 
which he first entered at 
the age of 22. He has 
served as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary in nine coun- 
tries in Europe and the 
western hemisphere, and 
his experience in interna- 
tional organizations dates 
back to the League of Na- 
tions Assembly in 1938. 

Born at Zamora, Michoacan, Mexico, in 1898, Dr. 
Padilla Nervo studied law at the National University 
of Mexico, the University of Buenos Aires and the 
George Washington University in the United States. 
He also studied at the London School of Economics, 
and was appointed to his first diplomatic post in 1923. 

After holding diplomatic positions in several coun- 
tries and ministerial posts at home in the Mexican 
Government, he was appointed advisor to the Mexican 
Delegation at the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
Chief Delegate to the Executive Committee and the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations in 
London and since then he has played an important 
part in the work of the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council and the Trusteeship Council. 
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Ambassador Roger Garreau, newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Trusteeship Council, was born in 1891 at 
Jura and began his diplomatic career in the Far East, 
at Peking. For many 
years his duties kept him 
in colonial territories, and 
he served in the cabinet 
of the Governor-General 
of Indo-China, as a dele- 
gate sent to draft a Fran- 
co-Chinese Convention on 
Indo-China in 1928. 

Later, in 1937, he served 
in the Cabinet of the High 
Commissioner for Syria 
and in 1939 as Consul 
General at Hamburg. At 
the outbreak of war he was 
French representative in 
Bangkok and in July, 1941, after refusing to accept 
the capitulation, joined General de Gaulle’s Free 
French movement. In 1942 he was appointed to 
Moscow where he represented successively the French 
National Committee, the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, and the Government of Liberated 
France in 1945. He was subsequently appointed 
French Ambassador to Poland; advisor to the Fifth 
Session of the Council of the Four Big Powers, in 
1947, and finally in March, 1947, French repre- 
sentative on the Trusteeship Council. A graduate in 
Oriental languages, Ambassador Garreau has the rank 
of a Commander of the Legion of Honor. 
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REPORT ON PACIFIC TRUST TERRITORY 


Conditions and Prospects in Nauru 


The chief post-war problems in the administration 
of the South Pacific island of Nauru, smallest of the 
ten Trust Territories, have been the restoration of 
institutions, industry and property destroyed by the 
Japanese during their four years’ occupation of the 
island in World War II. 

This is one of the main points made in the Ad- 
ministrative Report covering 1947-48, which was 
presented to the Trusteeship Council by James R. 
Halligan, Special Representative of the Australian 
Government, the Administering Authority. 

The Report, the first submitted to the Council on 
Nauru since it was placed under the Trusteeship 
System two years ago (see box on page 30) revealed 
that the phosphate industry, which is the sole economic 
support of the island’s population, has been largely 
restored. Full employment has been maintained and 
the indigenous people are now being “trained to 
adapt themselves to a changing environment.” 

In reviewing conditions and prospects in Nauru, 
the Report states that full powers of legislation, ad- 
ministration and jurisdiction are vested in the Ad- 
ministrator, whose staff consists of eight Europeans 
each in charge of his respective department. The 
island is divided into fourteen administrative districts 
in charge of chiefs, all of whom are under the 
supervision of a head chief. 


Council of Chiefs 


The Nauruan Council of Chiefs, under the chair- 
manship of the head chief, has direct contact with the 
Administrator and advises him on Nauruan affairs. 
It has localized administrative and legislative powers 
subject to confirmation by the Administrator. The 
chiefs are elected by popular representation, under 
suffrage rights applicable to both sexes and hold office 
for life. No special legislative steps have as yet 
been taken in the progressive development of admin- 
istrative responsibility of the indigenous population. 

The judicial system provides for a Court of Appeal, 
a Central Court and a District Court, each possessing 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The power of appoint- 
ment and removal of magistrates rests with the Ad- 
ministrator. There is no racial differentiation as to 
eligibility for appointment to magisterial positions, 
but Europeans fill higher judiciary positions. Both 
Europeans and Nauruans hold lower appointments. 
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The indigenous inhabitants have no special national 
status. They are regarded as Nauruan nationals and 
as “British Protected Persons.” Internal order is 
maintained by a police force consisting of a European 
officer as Director of Police and 44 policemen, re- 
cruited from the indigenous population. One of the 
two District Court magistrates on the island is a 
member of the indigenous population, and deals with 
offences committed by his own people. 

District Chiefs deal with Nauruans charged with 
minor misdemeanours and may impose fines not ex- 
ceeding twenty shillings. 

Apart from fines and imprisonment with or without 
hard labor, punishments imposed by a Nauru Court 
include death, detention in a reformatory prison, 
detention in an industrial or reformatory school, soli- 
tary confinement, whipping, and “bound over to keep 
the peace and be of good behavior.” In actual fact, 
however, no penalties other than the infliction of fines 
and imprisonment have been imposed. 

The Report recalls that on June 7, 1948, the 
“riotous behavior” of a number of Chinese resulted 
in a declaration of a state of emergency, the death 
of two Chinese and the wounding of 16 rioters. It 
indirectly caused the death of two more Chinese. 


Economic Advancement 


Almost all the expenses of administration are de- 
frayed from proceeds of the sales of phosphate which 
provide the only means of economic progress of the 
indigenous population. During the year under review 
the economic position showed marked improvement 
due to increased exports of phosphate. Copra pro- 
duction and fishing are also capable of further devel- 
opment. Taking advantage of present prosperity 
special trust funds have been created for benefits 
in the future. 

One result of economic expansion has been the 
attainment of full employment for the islanders, who, 
because they are otherwise engaged, do not now 
entirely produce their own food requirements, but 
place greater reliance on purchasable commodities. 
New tastes and needs have now developed which are 
more costly to satisfy, while there is also much more 
expenditure on clothing and luxuries. In this regard 
the Report noted that the people are almost entirely 
dependent upon outside sources for their food, al- 
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though in the past, they lived mainly on coconuts, pan- 
danus fruit and fish. They now subsist on a “com- 
promise diet” of European and local foods, the major 
portion of which is imported from Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Taxation 


The Territory’s only direct taxation is one of 
Capitation and every male person between 16 and 60 
who has resided in Nauru continuously for two 
months is required to pay an annual tax in accordance 
with the following schedule: adult male Nauruans, 
15 shillings per annum; adult male Chinese, 20 
shillings per annum; all other adult males, 40 shillings 
per annum. 

Exempted from taxation are ministers of religion, 
persons permanently employed by the administration 
and any person or class of persons exempted by the 
Administrator, by notice in the “Government Ga- 
zette.” The Capitation Tax paid by Nauruans is 
credited to the Nauruan Royalty Trust Fund which is 
used solely for the benefit of the indigenous in- 
habitants. Chiefs are not authorized to exact tribute 
or other levies. 

Land tenure is governed by native custom and the 
whole island is owned by individuals, with the ex- 
ception of small allotments held by the Administration 
and by missions. Land owners enjoy full rights of 
disposal of land, its alienation being governed by 
local custom. 

The British Phosphate Commissioners have the 
right to lease any phosphate-bearing land on the 


Nauruan youngsters are keen Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. Pictured here 
is a group of the island’s Girl Guides in their attractive uniforms. 
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island, in which to mine the phosphate to any desired 
depth, and to use or export such phosphate. 


Social Progress 


Cost of living indices are prepared periodically by 
the Administration to determine family living costs, 
in order that wages and dependents’ allowances pay- 
able to the indigenous inhabitants may be adjusted 
accordingly. Women enjoy the same status as men, 
and are entitled to the same rights, while there are no 
laws debarring them from any occupation. 

The indigenous inhabitants are given every oppor- 
tunity for the expression of public opinion through 
their “Domaneab” (meeting place of the people), 
and resolutions passed are collected and recorded by 
the Council of Chiefs for submission to the Admini- 
strator. Until recently, when publication was sus- 
pended because of newsprint shortages, a weekly 
newssheet, prepared and distributed by the Admini- 
stration, was available as another agency for the ex- 
pression of public opinion. Free access to the Ad- 
ministrator is available to any member of the public. 

Dealing with labor questions, the Report stated 
that every contract for service or work by Chinese, 
Nauruans and other Pacific Islanders must be made 
in the presence of, and subject to, the approval of the 
Administrator of the Island. 

The supply of indigenous labor is insufficient to 
meet the economic demands of the Territory, and 
most of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers for 
mining and shipping phosphate are Chinese, re- 
cruited in Hong Kong. There are also 50 unskilled 
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One of the many stores of pumpkins grown on the island during the 
Japanese occupation. Fish, rice, beans and pumpkins comprised 
almost the entire diet of the occupation forces. 


workers from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. 
The Nauru Co-operative Society, formed by the in- 
digenous inhabitants, owns and operates a co-oper- 
ative trading store. 

A small general hospital, an out-patient clinic, a 
leper settlement, a tuberculosis sanatorium, a quaran- 
tine station and an ambulance service, are maintained 
by the Administration which employs 37 Nauruans 
under the immediate control of a Director of Public 
Health, a qualified European medical practitioner. 
Medical and dental benefits are provided free. A 
nursing service has recently been organized. 


Educational Policy 


The main objectives of the Administration’s educa- 
tional policy, the Report disclosed, are to provide 
free secular education for all children in the territory; 
to encourage older people to continue studies in 
efforts to better themselves; to raise the general stan- 
dard of living and ultimately to train people for 
administrative positions in their own country. At 
present education is restricted to primary studies, 
supplemented by secondary apprentice training while 
higher education is provided for outstanding students 
at selected overseas institutions. 


Arrangements are being made for two Nauruan 
students to attend the Central Medical School at 
Suva, Fiji, in 1949, where they will be trained as 
Medical Practitioners for ultimate employment on 
the medical staff of the Administration. 


Attempts made to stimulate interest in indigenous 
arts have met with little success, and the younger 
generation show more desire to assimilate European 
customs. However, with the encouragement of the 
Administration, they organize concerts, plays, and 
hold community singing—all in their own native 
language. 
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SOUTH SEAS CORAL ISLAND 


A small, isolated submarine peak of coral, lying 
about 26 miles south of the Equator, at 166 degrees 
longitude, Nauru has a total area of 5,263 acres, 
two thirds of which is made up of high-grade 
phosphate deposits. Twelve miles in circumfer- 
ence, this mere speck in the South Pacific, has a 
population of 3,162, of whom 1,448 are Nauruans, 
1,370 Chinese 247 Europeans, and 97 Gilbertese. 
Ethnologically, the Nauruans represent a mixture 
of Micronesian, Melanesian and Polynesian types. 
The islanders have been described by Dr. H. V. 
Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, as 
“comparatively advanced, though not capable of 
self-government.” Apart from phosphate, the isl- 
and has almost no natural resources and is unsuited 
for agriculture because of its porous soil, uncertain 
rainfall and absence of rivers. 

Annexed by Germany in 1888 and until 1914 a 
part of the German Protectorate of the Marshall 
Islands, Nauru was occupied by Australian forces 
in November, 1914. Subsequently, at the Peace 
Conference in 1919, Germany renounced all rights 
to the island and a year later a mandate for its 
administration was conferred on the British Em- 
pire. With the approval of Great Britain and New 
Zealand, the Australian Government then admini- 
stered Nauru for 26 years, under the supervision 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission. On 
November 1, 1947, the General Assembly ap- 
proved a Trusteeship Agreement for the territory, 
with Australia as the Administering Authority. 





































It is proposed to establish in the near future, a 
fully equipped meteorological observation station as 
part of a meteorological reporting network, necessary 
for the collection of weather information which is vital 
for the safe navigation of aircraft in the South 
Pacific area. 


Typical homes of Nauruan islanders. 
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STANDARDIZATION 


To eliminate confusion arising from differing sys- 
tems and units of measurements in various countries 
in air-ground radio communication, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization is devising a single set of 
dimensional units for adoption along the world’s air- 
ways. Of the 54 member nations of the organization, 
34 have agreed to take the first step in this plan. 


(Israel and Cuba have ratified the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. The total membership 
of ICAO thus becomes 54.) 


The ICAO standardization plan consists of an 
agreement on five tables of units incorporating ele- 
ments of both the metric and the foot-pound-second 
systems. The first table uses the English system; the 
second, the English system plus the measurement of 
air pressure in millibars rather than in inches of mer- 
cury; the third replaces statute miles with nautical 
miles; the fourth employs the metric system entirely; 
and the last is a combination of the third and fourth, 
using the metric system for all purposes except that 
nautical miles would be used for long distances and 
for speeds. All five tables use the centigrade scale for 
temperature measurements. The plan provides for 
the progressive reduction of the number of tables until 
all member nations will be using the fifth table for air- 
ground communication. This final table has already 
been accepted by 16 nations. 


NEW AVIATION AIDS 


Technical devices as aids to pilots in navigation 
and bad-weather landings have been specified by the 
ICAO Council as another step toward safer, more reg- 
ular flight on the world’s airways. The adoption of 
annex 10 of the ICAO Convention on International 
Civil Aviation—an annex dealing with international 
standards and recommended practices on aeronautical 
telecommunications—designates, among other provi- 
sions, two landing systems to help aircraft touch down 
in difficult weather conditions: the Instrument Land- 
ing System (ILS) as the primary aid, and Ground- 
Controlled Approach (GCA) as the secondary aid. 
It also specifies the Omni-Range short-distance radio 
aid to navigation for use on the world’s airways. 
These standards, like others previously adopted by the 
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Sardar Hardit Singh Malik, President of ICAO‘’s Third 
Assembly. Dr. Edward Warner, President of the ICAO 
Council, is on the left, and Dr. Albert Roper, ICAO Secre- 
tary-General, on the right. 


ICAO Council on such subjects as rules of the air and 
aeronautical maps and charts, are designed for in- 
corporation into the national legislation of each of 
ICAO’s 54 member nations. 


WEATHER SHIPS TO CONTINUE 


Continued operation of the North Atlantic ocean 
weather ship network to provide meteorological data 
and communications and rescue services to North At- 
lantic air traffic was also assured when the member 
states signed an agreement to cover operations of this 
network for a further three-year period from July 1, 
1950. This agreement, however, provides for only 10 
stations, as against the 12 now in existence, to be 
operated by 25 ships of the following nations: United 
States, 14; Canada, 1; United Kingdom, 4; France, 2; 
Netherlands, 2; and Norway, 2. There will be a 
financial adjustment among participating nations, with 
Sweden, Belgium, and Denmark paying contributions 
to Norway toward the cost of operating one station 
off the Norwegian coast, while Ireland and Portugal 
will make annual cash contributions toward the 
scheme in general. 

Two other services to North Atlantic air traffic, also 
internationally financed, are meteorological facilities 
in Greenland, and a long-range radio aid to naviga- 
tion (loran) station in the Faeroes, which were hither- 
to being operated by Denmark alone. The nations who 
have agreed to join in this plan are Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 





Issues Before the Ninth Session 


A heavy provisional agenda—ranging from a calendar of conferences 
for 1950 to proposals for enlarging the work of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the field of technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment in under-developed areas—faces the Economic and Social 
Council when it meets in Geneva for its ninth session on July 5. The 
meetings are expected to last until the end of August. 


Among the 52 items are reports from the Council’s thirteen functional 


and regional commissions and from nine specialized agencies. The ques- 
tion of implementation by Member states of Council recommendations 
will be substantively examined by the Council for the first time. Brief 


annotation of the items follows. 


1. 


ADOPTION OF AGENDA (DOCUMENT E/1326). 

The Agenda Committee, composed of the President 
of the Council, James Thorn (NEW ZEALAND), the 
First Vice-President, V. V. Skorobogaty (BYELO- 
RUSSIAN S.S.R.), the Second Vice-President, Dr. Car- 
los Eduardo Stolk (VENEZUELA), and the representa- 
tives of Denmark and India, met in Geneva on June 
29 to consider the items on the provisional agenda and 
make its recommendations to the Council at the first 
meeting of the session. The provisional agenda in- 
cludes 52 items. 


2. 


REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON THE FACTORS 
BEARING UPON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION FOR THE MIDDLE EAST (DOCUMENTS 
E/AC.26/16, E/AC.26/16/ADD.3, E/AC.26/16/CORR.1, 
E/850, E/919 AND E/814). 

The ad hoc Committee, which met during April- 
June 1948, recommended that an Economic Com- 
mission be established forthwith for the Middle East. 

This report, originally deferred from the seventh 
to the eighth session of the Council, was unanimously 
postponed to the present session at the suggestion of 
Lebanon, supported by Egypt and Syria. 


3. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION: INLAND TRANS- 
PORT IN THE MIDDLE EAST (DOCUMENTS E/789, 
E/789/ADD.1 AND 2). 

At the seventh session of the Council, action on 
this report was deferred because the report contained 
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a recommendation that the Economic Commission for 
the Middle East, if and when established, should con- 
vene an early meeting of inland transport experts of 
countries represented on that Commission. 

As the Council’s eighth session deferred the ques- 
tion of establishing such a Commission, the recom- 
mendation of the Transport and Communications 
Commission was likewise held over. 


4. 


INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION (DOCUMENTS 
E/849 AND E/1336). 

The General Assembly in Paris adopted on Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, a resolution to establish an International 
Centre for Training in Public Administration under 
the direction of the United Nations, and decided that 
the Secretary-General should report detailed arrange- 
ments for such a Centre to the Economic and Social 
Council. Provisions for carrying out the Assembly 
resolution are to be included in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s budget estimates for 1950. Consideration of 
the item was deferred by the Council to its ninth ses- 
sion. The report of the Secretary-General (£/1336) 
describes the steps taken by him and outlines a pro- 
gram of action for 1950. 


5. 


QUESTION OF THE ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS OF 
THE ECONOMIC BOARD FOR PALESTINE. 

As part of the plan of partition of Palestine with 
economic union, which the General Assembly adopted 
on November 27, 1947, a Joint Economic Board was 
envisaged for Palestine to which the Council would 
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elect three members. Action on this was deferred at 
the seventh and eighth sessions in view of develop- 
ments in Palestine. 


6. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON HOUSING 
AND TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING (DOCUMENTS 
E/1107 AND E/1343). 

At its seventh session the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to submit suggestions for an effec- 
tive and integrated program of study and activity in 
the field of housing and town and country planning 
which would reflect the interests and activities of the 
interested commissions, specialized agencies, inter- 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. 
The item was postponed from the eighth to the ninth 
session. 


7. 


STUDY OF STATELESSNESS (DOCUMENTS E/1112 AND 
E/1112/app.1). 

At its sixth session, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to undertake a study of the situation 
in regard to the protection of stateless persons by is- 
suance of necessary documents and other measures. 
and to make recommendations on the interim meas- 
ures that might be taken by the United Nations. The 
item was postponed from the eighth session. 

The Secretary-General’s report and recommenda- 
tions are in two parts: on improvement of the status 
of stateless persons and on the elimination of state- 
lessness. 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC 
AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION (DOCUMENTS E/ 
1356, 1357). 

The report submits to the Council several draft 
resolutions bearing on the manner in which the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission is to be informed 
of the activities of the Population Commission; the 
provisional trusteeship questionnaire; economic de- 
velopment; economic stability; and financing of eco- 
nomic development. 


9. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES (DOCUMENTS E/1345, E/1333, E/1335, 
E/1327, E/1327/ApDD.1). 

At its last session the Council adopted a United 
States draft resolution asking the Secretariat to pre- 
pare a concrete program for enlarging the activities 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in 
the field of technical assistance for economic develop- 
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ment; that this report should cover ways and means 
for arranging for financial expansion in connection 
with such projects; and that the Council at its ninth 
session should review the documentation submitted 
and formulate recommendations for decisive action by 
the General Assembly. 

At the same session, the Council also adopted a 
Chilean draft resolution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, with the co-operation of the specialized agencies 
concerned, to prepare the materials needed to meet 
the General Assembly’s request for a statement of 
measures already devised for promoting economic de- 
velopment and raising the standards of living of un- 
der-developed countries. The Secretary-General was 
also to prepare a plan for financing such develop- 
ment, including methods of stimulating the interna- 
tional flow of capital for this purpose, and paying due 
attention to relevant questions of a social nature. 

Arising from these decisions, the Council will have 
before it reports from the Secretary-General on an 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Eco- 
nomic Development (Documents E/1327 and /1327 
Add. 1) and on methods of Financing the Economic 
Development of Under-Developed Countries (Docu- 
ment E/1333). 


10. 


MEASURES TO INCREASE AVAILABILITY OF FOOD 
(DOCUMENT E/1339). 

At its last session the Council asked FAO and the 
other specialized agencies, in co-operation with the 
Secretary-General, to undertake studies of the prob- 
lems and measures designed to increase the avail- 
ability of food in order that the Council might con- 
sider recommendations for action. 

The Council also recommended that measures to 
increase food production and decrease food wastage 
should continue to receive urgent attention in all 
countries, especially in those whose economic devel- 
opment would otherwise suffer because of shortages 
of food and of means of payment for food imports. 

The FAO report (Document E/1339) describes 
measures taken on food wastage, as well as measures 
taken and planned to deal with the technical aspects 
of the problem. 


11. 


AVAILABILITY OF DDT INSECTICIDES (DOCUMENT E/ 
1353). 

At the last session of the Council, the World Health 
Organization submitted this proposal which is to the 
effect that the Council recommend to Member states 
measures to facilitate the production and distribution 
of DDT insecticides for combating malaria in agri- 
cultural areas. 
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The Council unanimously requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a report on the production, distri- 
bution, and availability of insecticides which are valu- 
able in the control of malaria. 


12. 


REPORT OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION (DOCUMENT 
E/CN.2/65/REV.1). 

The report submits for approval several draft reso- 
lutions on unification of maritime tonnage measure- 
ment; barriers to the international transport of goods; 
problems of maritime shipping affecting Latin Amer- 
ica; co-ordination of activities in the fields of aviation, 
shipping, telecommunications, and meteorology in re- 
gard to safety at sea and in the air; passports and 
frontier formalities; and the application of the Central 
Council of International Touring for consultative 
status. 


13. 


REPORT OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FISCAL COM- 
MISSION (DOCUMENTS E/1104, E/1104/ADD.1, AND 
corR.1). 

The report submits for approval five draft resolu- 
tions bearing on the program of work of the Secre- 
tariat in providing services on fiscal matters; submis- 
sion by Member governments of fiscal information re- 
quired by the Secretariat; promotion and adoption of 
bilateral agreements for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion; the provisional trusteeship questionnaire; and 
the consultative status of certain non-governmental or- 
ganizations. 


14. 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE STATISTICAL 
COMMISSION (DOCUMENT E/1312). 

This report submits various recommendations bear- 
ing on statistical classification; statistical sampling; 
co-ordination of statistical activities; development of 
national statistics; research in statistical methods; and 
matters of statistical comparability. 


15. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
EUROPE (DOCUMENT E/1328). 

This report covers the activities of the Commission 
and its subsidiary bodies since the adjournment of its 
third session up to the end of its fourth session—May 
8, 1948, to May 21, 1949. 


16. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
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ASIA AND THE FAR EAST (DOCUMENT E/1329 AND 
CORR.1). 

This report gives an account of the work of the 
Commission from July 1, 1948, to April 5, 1949. It 
asks the Council to approve the establishment of 
three subsidiary bodies on industry and trade, iron 
and steel, and travel, and recommends that the nec- 
essary funds be allocated for enlarging the Secretariat 
in order that it may carry out new functions assigned 
to it. 


17. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA (DOCUMENT E/1330). 

The second session of the Commission was held in 
Havana from May 29 to June 14. (see page 39.) 


18. 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE POPULATION 
COMMISSION (DOCUMENT E/1313). 

This session was held in Geneva from April 10 to 
21, 1949. The report deals with the Demographic 
Year Book; a demographic dictionary; the censuses 
of population to be taken in 1950; improvement of 
migration statistics; migration studies and research; 
studies of the population of trust territories; study of 
the inter-relationship of economic, social, and popu- 
lation changes; recent trends in the birth rate; infant 
mortality; and the question of the United Nations 
Conference on World Population Problems. 


19. 


REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE SOCIAL COM- 
MISSION (DOCUMENT E/1359). 

This report includes a draft Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the Ex- 
ploitation of the Prostitution of Others; a recom- 
mendation that the Secretary-General be requested to 
arrange for a meeting of experts in 1950 in an ap- 
propriate tropical area to consider technical questions 
relating to housing and town planning for the lower 
groups in the humid tropics; a recommendation that 
the General Assembly authorize the Secretary-General 
to plan, on a continuing basis rather than the present 
year-to-year basis, the advisory social welfare services; 
and a recommendation that the Social Commission 
hold a second session in 1949. 

The fourth session of the Commission met at Lake 
Success from May 2 to 20, 1949. 


20. 


WORLD SOCIAL AND CULTURAL SITUATION. 
At the second part of its third session, the General 
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Assembly, on May 13, 1949, invited the Council to 
consider, on the basis of a report by its Social Com- 
mission and after consultation with the specialized 
agencies and the non-governmental organizations con- 
cerned, the possibility of drafting a general report on 
the world social and cultural situation. (See Docu- 
ment A/879.) 


21. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ABORIGINAL POPULATIONS 
AND OTHER UNDER-DEVELOPED SOCIAL GROUPS OF THE 
AMERICAL CONTINENT (DOCUMENT E/1364). 

Also at the second part of its third session, the 
General Assembly recommended on May 11, 1949, 
that the Council, with the assistance of the specialized 
agencies concerned, and in collaboration with the In- 
stituto Indigenista Interamericano, study the situation 
of the aboriginal populations and other under-devel- 
oped social groups of the states of the American Con- 
tinent requesting such help. (See Document A/869.) 


22. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 

The session opened on May 9 and concluded on 
June 20. (See page 2.) 


23. 


SURVEY OF FORCED LABOR AND MEASURES FOR ITS 
ABOLITION (DOCUMENTS E/1337 AND ADDS. 1, 2, 3, 4). 

At its eighth session, the Council invited ILO to 
give further consideration to the problem of forced 
labor and its nature and extent in the light of all pos- 
sible information. It requested the Secretary-General 
to work in close co-operation with ILO in carrying 
forward its work in this field and to inquire in what 
manner and to what extent governments would be 
prepared to co-operate in an impartial inquiry into 
the extent of forced labor in their countries. The 
Council requested the Secretary-General to keep ILO 
informed and to consult with ILO on the progress 
being made on this question, and to report to the 
present session. 

The Secretary-General’s interim report gives the 
texts of letters received from various governments in 
reply to his own inquiry regarding the manner and 
extent to which they would be prepared to co-operate. 


24. 


THE PROBLEM OF SLAVERY. 

At the second part of its third session, the General 
Assembly on May 13, 1949, requested the Council 
to study the problem of slavery at its next session. 
(See Document A/877.) 
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25. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS (DOCUMENT E/1355). 

At its eighth session, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General and the International Labor Or- 
ganization to hold consultations in regard to the pos- 
sible means and methods of enforcing trade union 
rights (freedom of association). A report by the 
Secretary-General on the results of these consulta- 
tions lists the existing ILO machinery pending the 
ratification of the 1948 Convention on Freedom of 
Association and Protection of the Right to Organize; 
the machinery of implementation available when that 
Convention comes into force; and the machinery of 
implementation within the framework of the United 
Nations. 


26. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DECLARATION OF 
DEATH OF MISSING PERSONS. 

At its eighth session, the Council established an 
ad hoc Committee to study the draft Convention on 
Declaration of Death of Missing Persons prepared by 
the Secretariat, together with the comments of gov- 
ernments and the International Refugee Organization, 
and, if feasible, to prepare a draft or any other prac- 
ticable proposal for the ninth session. The ad hoc 
Committee convened at Geneva on June 6. 


27. 


REPORT OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN (DOCUMENTS E/1316 AND 
E/1316/apDD.1). 

This session was held in Beirut from March 21 to 
April 4, 1949. The report submits eight draft reso- 
lutions bearing on educational opportunities for 
women; nationality of married women; equal pay for 
equal work; organization of the Secretariat; technical 
assistance for women; means of influencing public 
opinion; co-ordination with WHO; and” information 
contained in the communications from non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


28. 


REPORT OF THE THIRD SESSION OF THE SUB-COMMIS- 
SION ON FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND OF THE 
PRESS. 

The Sub-Commission met at Lake Success from 
May 31 to June 14. (See page 20.) Its report 
invites the Council, in its consideration of Item 9 on 
economic development of under-developed countries, 
to pay special attention to the encouragement and 
development of independent domestic information 
agencies in countries where these are under-developed. 
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29. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: RESOLUTIONS FROM THE 
FINAL ACT OF THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. 

At the second part of its third session, the General 
Assembly decided that resolutions 2, 3, 6, 11, 14, 23, 
24, 26, 30-34, 36, 37, 40, as well as resolution 9 of 
the Final Act of the United Nations Conference on 
Freedom of Information, held in Geneva in the spring 
of 1948, together with the account of the debates 
thereon in the Assembly’s Third Committee, be re- 
ferred to the Council for appropriate action at the 
Council’s discretion. These resolutions relate, among 
other matters, to propaganda, the status of profes- 
sional foreign correspondents, laws of libel, informa- 
tion facilities in war-devastated countries, the news- 
print shortage, an international code and court of 
honor, social security, and access to United Nations 
meetings. 

30. 


(1) REPORT OF THE FOURTH SESSION OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON NARCOTIC DRUGS (DOCUMENT E/1361). 
(2) QUESTION OF EXEMPTION OF “VALBINE” FROM 
THE PROVISIONS OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION OF 
1925 ON NARCOTIC DRUGS (DOCUMENT E/1361). 

(1) The report of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs submits several draft resolutions bearing on 
requests from governments for information on nar- 
cotic drugs; simplification of existing international 
instruments on narcotic drugs; methods of determin- 
ing the origin of opium by chemical and physical 
means; precautionary measures to be taken with re- 
gard to synthetic narcotic substances; and the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on the coca leaf. 

(2) The exemption of the preparation “Valbine” 
from the provisions of the 1925 Convention was re- 
quested by the French Government, but the Executive 
Council of WHO is of the opinion that such exemp- 
tion should not be granted. 


31. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND. 


32. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL ON THE UNITED 
NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN (DOCUMENT E/1346). 

This report submits additional information on the 
results of the 1948 campaign, as well as information 
requested by the Council regarding UNAC campaigns. 


33. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL MATTERS (DOCUMENT E/1325). 
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At its second session, the General Assembly rec- 
ommended that the Secretary-General should report 
annually to the Council and that the latter should 
report to the Assembly on steps taken by Member 
governments to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Council and of the Assembly on matters falling 
within the Council’s competence. The item was de- 
ferred at the sixth and seventh sessions of the Council. 

At its eighth session, the Council discussed mainly 
the procedural aspects of the subject and requested, 
inter alia, the Secretary-General to circulate the full 
text of the reports received from Member govern- 
ments regarding implementation of United Nations 
recommendations on economic and social matters and 
to transmit to the Council a factual statement regard- 
ing the extent to which governments had not reported 
on such implementation. 


34. 


RELATIONS WITH AND CO-ORDINATION OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES (DOCUMENTS E/1340, 1342, 1341, 1347, 
1344/app. 1, 1317, 1320, 1348, 1331, 1351). 

At its sixth session, the Council invited the Secre- 
tary-General to report on any matters to which he 
considers the Council’s attention should be drawn 
in relation to its responsibilities under Articles 63 and 
64 of the Charter. 

The Council will have before it eleven reports and 
other documents covering the various aspects of this 
item, namely: fifth report of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination; six reports of the Secretary- 
General on (a) co-ordination of fellowship programs; 
(b) co-ordination of migration activities; (c) organ- 
ization of the Economic and Social Affairs Depart- 
ments and on the work program of these Departments 
and of the commissions of the Council (d) action 
taken in pursuance of the agreements between the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies; (e) 
agreement between the United Nations and UNESCO; 
(f) general co-ordination matters—comparative re- 
view of the work program of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, catalogue of economic and so- 
cial projects, communications from the Director- 
General of ILO on the agreement between the 
United Nations and ILO. 


35. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
(DOCUMENT E/1362). 

This report, which is for the period April 1948 to 
February 1949, covers, among cther matters, man- 
power problems, wages, freedom of association and 
industrial relations, social security, industrial safety, 
maritime labor, agriculture, co-operation, protection 
of children and young persons, women’s work, pub- 
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lications and regional activities of the ILO, and ad- 
ministrative, financial, and organizational matters. 


36. 


REPORT OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZA- 
TION (DOCUMENT E/1321). 

The two main parts of the report are “Program of 
Work for 1949” and “Activities of FAO in the Fields 
of Economic Development.” 


37. 


REPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION (DOCUMENT 
E/1349). 

This report covers the year 1948 as well as 
UNESCO’s program of work for 1949 as approved 
by the Organization’s General Conference at its third 
session. 


38. 


REPORT OF THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (DOC- 
UMENT E/1350). 

Covering the period from September 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, this report consists of four chapters on 
specific activities; general operations; technical serv- 
ices; and public information, liaison, and organization. 


39. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION OR- 
GANIZATION (DOCUMENT E/1338). 

The six chapters of this report, which covers the 
period from June 2, 1948, to February 20, 1949, are 
on general matters; technical questions; air transport 
activities; financial and technical aid through ICAO 
in the provision of air navigation facilities and serv- 
ices; legal questions; and organization and adminis- 
tration. 


40. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION UNION (DOCUMENT E/1319). 

This report provides for the year 1948 a survey 
both of the Union’s ordinary work covered by its 
ordinary budget, and the special work arising out of 
conferences and meetings which is subject to an ex- 
traordinary budget. 


41. 


REPORT OF THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION (DOCU- 
MENT E/1323). 


42. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZA- 
TION (DOCUMENT E/1334). 
This report covers activities since July 1, 1947. 
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43. 


RELATIONS WITH INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS (DOCUMENTS E/1318 AND CoRR. | & 2). 

At its seventh session, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to transmit to Member states and 
the specialized agencies a list of inter-governmental 
organizations in order to obtain their views regarding 
the possible termination, absorption, or integration 
of any of the organizations with the United Nations 
or the specialized agencies, as well as their views re- 
garding relationships which might be established. 

The Secretary-General’s report includes comments 
of a general nature, comments and proposals relating 
to specific organizations, and types of action suggested 
by governments and agencies. 


44. 


REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON NON-GOV- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Committee meets in Geneva on July 4 and, if 
required, during the Council’s session. 


45. 


CO-ORDINATION OF CARTOGRAPHIC SERVICES OF SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS (DOCUMENTS E/1322 AND ADD. | AND ADD. 
2). 

A report by the Secretary-General, which is in 
three sections, contains a survey of communications 
received from governments, as well as from special- 
ized agencies and international scientific organizations 
working in the field of cartography; the report and 
recommendations submitted by the Committee of Ex- 
perts on Cartography which met on the invitation of 
the Secretary-General at Lake Success from March 21 
to April 1, 1949; and a study of modern cartographic 
methods prepared for the Secretary-General by the 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History. 
(See also page 52.) 


46. 


USE OF THE CENTRAL LIBRARY AT GENEVA BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
(DOCUMENT E/1358). 

At its eighth session, the Council requested the Sec- 
retary-General to submit to the ninth session a defi- 
nitive plan for the use of the Central Library at 
Geneva by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The Secretary-General’s proposals are 
based on recommendations by the International Ad- 
visory Committee of Library Experts. 


47. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES FOR 1950. 
Meeting on June 6, the Interim Committee on Pro- 
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grams of Meetings considered a preliminary calendar 
of conferences for 1950. 


48. 


ELECTION OF ONE-THIRD OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT, TRANSPORT AND COM- 
MUNICATIONS, FISCAL, STATISTICAL, POPULATION, SO- 
CIAL, HUMAN RIGHTS, AND STATUS OF WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONS; AND OF FIFTEEN MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON NARCTIC DRUGS. 

Except for the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, one 
third of the membership of the Council’s commissions 
is elected each year. The Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs is composed of representatives of Members of 
the United Nations directly nominated by their re- 
spective governments. 

Countries whose terms of office expire in 1949 
are: Economic and Employment Commission: Can- 
ada, China, Czechoslovakia, India, Norway; Trans- 
port and Communications Commission: Chile, China, 
France, Norway, Union of South Africa; Fiscal Com- 
mission: Colombia, Cuba, Lebanon, Poland, U.S.S.R.; 
Statistical Commission: Canada, India, Mexico, 
U.S.S.R.; Population Commission: Australia, Canada, 
France, Ukrainian S.S.R.; Social Commission: Co- 
lombia, Netherlands, New Zealand, United Kingdom, 
Yugoslavia; Commission on Human Rights: Egypt, 
France, India, Iran, Ukrainian $.S.R.; Commission on 
the Status of Women: Mexico, Syria, United King- 
dom, United States, U.S.S.R. 
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49. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND FULL EMPLOYMENT (DOCU- 
MENT E/1332). 

This item has been proposed by the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions and includes a Declaration of 
Principles regarding unemployment and full employ- 
ment. 

50. 
SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACTIONS 
OF THE COUNCIL. 

Before any proposal which involves expenditure 
from United Nations funds is approved by the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary-General must prepare and circulate 
to members an estimate of the cost. He must also 
circulate a summary estimate of the financial implica- 
tions of all proposals coming before the Council. 


51. 
CONFIRMATION OF MEMBERS OF COMMISSIONS. 

The Council elects states as members of its func- 
tional commissions. The states, in turn, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General, nominate indi- 
viduals. These nominations must be confirmed by 
the Council. 


52. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE AGENDA COMMITTEE 
FOR THE TENTH SESSION. 
The Agenda Committee is composed of the Presi- 
dent, the two Vice-Presidents, and two other members 
elected who hold office until the next session. 


Progress of New Headquarters 


This picture, taken on June 3, shows the site of the 
United Nations permanent headquarters, looking 
north, with the steelwork of the Secretariat build- 
ing up to the sixth floor. The steel construction is 
proceeding at a speed of 1% floors per week, 
and on June 21 it had reached the tenth floor. 
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Expanded Program for Latin America 
New Goals Set at ECLA’s Havana Session 


The second session of the Economic Commission for Latin America laid down fur- 
ther principles to be followed in its forthcoming program of work, intensively, 
by calling for more detailed statistical analysis, country by country, and exten- 
sively by adding new projects for study and enlarging on those already begun. 


The discussions and decisions of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America during its Havana ses- 
sion, May 29-June 14, considerably broadened the 
scope of the Commission’s program as laid down at 
its first session, at Santiago, Chile, in July 1948. 

Representatives of 21 countries devoted themselves 
to a task that President Prio Socarras of Cuba on the 
opening day described as “driving the shadow of 
hunger from the American scene.” 

One of the main purposes of the second session 
was to examine the preliminary draft of the Economic 
Survey of Latin America, the plan for which was 
mapped out during the first session (see the BULLETIN 
for June 15). 

The Commission by a unanimous vote thanked 
the Secretariat for the work presented, which showed 
a great effort to compile, classify, and assimilate all 
available information. The Survey was considered 
excellent as a first attempt to cover all the very 
complex Latin American economy. 

The Secretariat was instructed by the Commission 
to make annual economic surveys of the region in 
order to complete the work already begun, and to 
place particular emphasis on the analysis of economic 
conditions and their causes, at the same time taking 
into consideration the problems of the region as a 
whole and of the individual countries concerned. 

With a view to fulfilling a common task through 
united efforts, the Commission defined new lines of 
co-operation and strengthened those already in oper- 
ation with the International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank, FAO, ILO, WHO, the Panamerican 
Sanitary Bureau, and the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council. 

Many of the speeches and statements emphasized 
that world prosperity—and crisis—are indivisible. 
Concern was expressed by representatives of most of 
the governments in regard to their particular econo- 
mic problems at the present. moment, when changes 
are taking place in price trends and in the volume of 
demand. Bolivia expressed the concern typical of 
countries whose economy is dependent on a particu- 
lar raw material. Such countries are especially vul- 
nerable to the effects of fluctuations in industrialized 
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Countries, which affect their foreign trade relations. 

Representatives of European countries at the ses- 
sion made valuable suggestions for developing trade 
relations between Europe and Latin America. Once 
again it was pointed out that there is an important re- 
lation between the economic reconstruction of Europe 
and the development of Latin America. 


Agriculture 


Taking note of the chapter on agriculture in the 
Survey, the Commission considered that govern- 
ments should be fully informed of the state of agricul- 
tural progress in the region in order that they might 
take steps to develop agriculture. The Executive 
Secretary was requested, when undertaking future 
economic surveys, to bear in mind the observations 
expressed in the first committee. 

The Cuban representative had pointed out in this 
committee that while the Survey was an excellent 
piece of work, insufficient attention had been given to 
the role of agriculture in the Caribbean countries. The 
representative of Ecuador stressed that gaps in the 
Survey were due to lack of official information and 
limited sources of data, and hoped that, in the future, 
governments would co-operate fully in furnishing data 
to the Secretariat. Other comments in committee 
dealt with population pressure and impoverishment 
of land in some countries; permanent financing of pro- 
jects intended to raise productivity, pest control, rural 
education and technical assistance for agriculture. 

The Commission noted the report of an ECLA- 
FAO Joint Working Party and decided to transmit it 
to its member governments and to the Economic and 
Social Council. The Working Party had been in- 
structed by the first ECLA session to study co-ordi- 
nated action to increase food production in Latin 
American and to determine supply shortages of the 
principal agricultural requisites. Having visited the 
individual countries and consulted their respective 
agricultural experts, the Working Party had made 
concrete recommendations for a long-range program 
of agricultural development. 

A further resolution requested the Executive Sec- 
retary to consult with the Director General of FAO 
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on the establishment of joint study groups to carry 
out additional investigations in close collaboration 
with other appropriate inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and especially with the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The contemplated studies would include: 
agricultural credit; water utilization; means of trans- 
portation; and methods of conserving agricultural 
products and their distribution, with regard both to 
domestic and foreign trade. 

Measures for increasing agricultural production 
were envisaged in a resolution that invited govern- 
ments, individually, jointly or in co-operation with 
the United Nations, with the specialized agencies and 
with the Organization of American States, to (1) 
study their problems regarding the use, conservation 
and improvement of forests and other natural and 
renewable resources; (2) encourage the increase in 
the production and distribution of better seeds in 
sufficient quantities; (3) promote the improvement 
of livestock and livestock-feeding methods; and (4) 
promote the control of animal and plant diseases. 


Development of Agriculture and Fisheries 


One of the resolutions combined recommendations 
on agriculture and fisheries. In connection with the 
first, governments were urged to direct and co-ordi- 
nate agricultural mechanization, and to take the 
necessary steps to improve agricultural equipment, 
implements and machinery; foster their manufacture 
and distribution; and meet the needs of farmers not 
in a position to purchase such equipment, by the 
granting of credits or the formation of agricultural 


Escuela Municipal Valdez Rodriguez build- 
ing where the second session of ECLA held 
its meetings. 
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co-operatives. Necessary personnel should be trained 
in the use, maintenance, and repair of such equip- 
ment, and soil maps should be prepared with a view 
to the possibilities of introducing mechanized agri- 
culture. 

Somewhat similar recommendations covered ferti- 


‘lizers, insecticides and. fungicides, and storage facili- 


ties—all designed to conserve the soil and its products 
and combat damage and losses caused by organisms 
attacking foodstuffs in process of growth or storage. 

Fishery resources, the Commission considered, 
have not been sufficiently utilized. Production could 
be considerably increased by the use of adequate 
equipment and fishing gear. It should also be pro- 
moted and developed in order to increase and improve 
the diet of the population, the Commission felt. Mod- 
ernization of the existing fishing fleet and its gear, 
and improved methods of storing, transporting, and 
preserving fish were recommended, as well as the 
pooling of financial and technical resources for re- 
search into the region’s fishery resources. 

Concluding this section, the Commission advised 
development or expansion of agricultural extension 
services, agricultural education, more research and 
expanded agricultural credits. Highways and rail- 
roads should be greatly extended in the interest of 
transporting foodstuffs to markets. 

Industrialization was closely linked to agricultural 
development in a resolution which noted that a prim- 
ary requirement for increased agricultural productiv- 
ity is the supply, at prices and in conditions accessible 
to farmers, of agricultural machinery, equipment, and 
accessories adequate for Latin American needs. 


Dr. Luis Machado, of Cuba, elected Presi- 
dent of the Second Session of the Commis- 
sion. 
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Dr. Luis Machado, President (standing centre); seated, left to right, 
David K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for Economic Affairs; 
Dr. Gustavo Martinez Cabanas, Executive Secretary, and Eugenio 
Castillo, Assistant Executive Secretary. . 


Forestry Development 


Latin America’s forests represent one-fourth of 
the world’s forest resources but their present contri- 
bution to the economies of the region and the world 
is negligible. Drawing attention to this, the Commis- 
sion noted that the FAO Commission for Forestry 
and Forest Products was working with regional head- 
quarters at Rio de Janeiro. The Commission there- 
fore recommended first, that governments include in 
their economic programs the development of forest 
industries and the conservation of forest resources; 
second, that the Executive Secretary arrange with the 
FAO Director General to promote the development of 
Latin American forest industries through the com- 
bined efforts of both organizations, and to explore 
practical measures for stimulating exports of forest 
products to other parts of the world. Thirdly, the 
Commssion urged the international organizations con- 
cerned to study the question of suitable sites for mod- 
ern forest industries, taking into consideration the 
domestic and foreign possibilities for financing such 
enterprises. 


Foreign Trade 


It was brought out in both the first and second 
sessions that foreign trade is all-important to Latin 
America and that changes and trends within it must 
be closely watched. In the last three years Latin 
America has tended to return to the pre-war pattern 
of foreign trade which was based on an inter-change 
with Europe of up to 50 per cent of its total trade. 
But the process has been difficult and the substitute 
market which Latin America found in the United 
States during the war is less and less accessible be- 
cause of dollar shortage. 

Because of this situation, the Executive Secretary 
recommended special studies on the flow and struc- 
ture of Latin American foreign trade and the ad- 
vantage of setting up a permanent committee similar 
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Carlos Hevia, Cuban Minister of State, delivering closing speech at 
the Second Session. Seated at table are Dr. Luis Machado, left, 
and Dr. Gustavo Martinez Cabanas, Executive Secretary. 


to the one that functions within the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. 

The Commission agreed that such studies should 
be undertaken by the Executive Secretary, taking into 
account the relationship between foreign trade and 
and projects for economic development, and requested 
that the studies be co-ordinated with those carried out 
by other United Nations organs, especially ECE, and 
with the work of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council. Also to be explored are the factors 
affecting the development of inter-American trade; 
restrictive trade measures now in force, and methods 
for the settlement of trade balances. In the latter 
connection, the Executive Secretary should seek the 
collaboration of the International Monetary Fund. 
When the trade studies have reached a sufficiently ad- 
vanced stage, he may call informal meetings of ex- 
perts after ECLA member governments have had 
an opportunity to study the material prepared. The 
experts will examine the Secretariat studies and may 
offer recommendations for consideration at the third 
session, together with the studies presented by the 
Executive Secretary. 


International Payments 


Foreign trade is closely related to the means of 
international payment. In Santiago it was decided to 
call upon the Fund to create a mechanism of interna- 
tional payments based on multilateral compensation. 
The Fund at this session presented a report which 
was discussed by the Commission. The scope of 
payments which may be compensated multilaterally, 
according to the Fund report, is very limited and at 
the present moment would not justify setting up such 
a mechanism. 

Considering this report, the Commission expressed 
its appreciation for the co-operation of the Fund. It 
then requested the Executive Secretary to request the 
Fund to make a study, in collaboration with the ap- 
propriate international organizations, of the possibil- 
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ity of making arrangements for partial multilateral 
compensation of international payments among Latin 
American countries as well as between them and 
other countries. The Commission also expressed 
gratitude for a proposal of Uruguay to establish an 
inter-American organization for economic co-opera- 
tion. The essence of this proposal was the free con- 
vertibility of the currencies of participating countries 
and the multilateral compensation of their interna- 
tional payments. 


Capital Investment 


The investment of foreign capital, both public and 
private, has been discussed at various international 
conferences. The subject was referred to in the 
Havana Charter and was included in the Bogota Eco- 
nomic Agreement concluded at the Bogota Confer- 
ence in 1948. At Santiago the Commission consid- 
ered the question from many angles and later the 
Economic and Social Council requested the Secretary- 
General to draft a report on (1) methods of financing 
the economic development of the under-developed 
countries and, in particular, (2) methods to promote 
the flow of capital to that end. 

The second ECLA session considered that certain 
studies made in Latin America on conditions in each 
country affecting the investment of foreign capital 
could be supplemented and made more systematic. 
Studies are in progress by the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and extensive technical 
studies have been completed by the Inter-American 
Development Commission, now a part of that Coun- 
cil. Other work in this field has been done by the 
United Nations and some specialized agencies. 

Considering these circumstances, ECLA requested 
the Executive Secretary to consult with the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council and with the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, with a view to the preparation on a co-ordi- 
nated basis of a study, country by country, of the 
legal, economic, and financial conditions affecting the 
investment of public and private capital in Latin 
America. The study should include all or part of 
the countries of Latin America and should cover the 
relevant legal, administrative, and juridical provisions, 
together with some historical illustrations. 


Technical Assistance 


In regard to technical assistance—a major topic 
at both sessions—three points were emphasized dur- 
ing the discussion. The first had to do with the refer- 
ence to this subject by President Truman—a state- 
ment with which the Commission expressed satisfac- 
tion. David Owen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Economic Affairs, explained how this contemplated 
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technical assistance will be spread through the or- 
gans of the United Nations, and stressed the co-op- 
erative character of the plan. 

A second point brought out in the debate was the 
assistance that may be furnished by countries other 
than the United States. Representatives of France, 
the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom made state- 
ments as to the nature and scope of the aid they 
could contribute, and Chile and Cuba offered train- 
ing facilities for specialists from other Latin American 
countries. 

Lastly, the Commission, in its resolution, defined 
channels for technical assistance. 

The resolution noted the preliminary study on the 
needs of technical assistance by the Executive Sec- 
retary and of the progress report of ILO on voca- 
tional and technical training requirements and facili- 
ties in Latin America. ILO was urged to continue 
and intensify its co-operation with the Executive Sec- 
retary. The decision of ILO to create a committee on 
manpower and set up a field office in Latin America 
to carry on its manpower program was also noted. 

The governments of Latin America were further 
invited to submit to the Executive Secretary state- 
ments of their needs for technical assistance, which 
will be forwarded to the Secretary-General in order 
to expedite the plan for an expanded co-operative 
program through the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. The attention of the Latin American 
governments was called to the technical assistance that 
can now be extended to them by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in accordance with a resolution to that effect by 
the General Assembly. 

The offers of technical assistance by WHO and 
by the Panamerican Sanitary Bureau were also noted. 
The attention of the Economic and Social Council 
was drawn to the specific projects requiring technical 
assistance which have been or may be submitted by 
the Latin American countries. The Executive Secre- 
tary, in accordance with the methods and policies 
which ECOSOC may establish, was requested to es- 
tablish facilities that will enable him to. offer assist- 
ance to the Latin American governments “for the 
appraisal of their most urgent needs for technical as- 
sistance for economic development, acting in co-oper- 
ation with the specialized agencies whenever pos- 
sible.” 


Training of Economists 


The Commission concluded that more economists 
should be trained. A joint draft resolution of Brazil 
and the United States, on the. need to prepare econo- 
mists in and for Latin America, won warm support. 
The Executive Secretary, in co-operation with the 
competent specialized agencies and in consultation 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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Need for Six Power Atomic Talks 


Basis for Agreement Sought Before Further Study 


Last November in Paris, it will be recalled, the Gen- 
eral Assembly took four decisions on the future 
course of atomic energy negotiations. 

e It approved the general findings, recommendations, 
and specific proposals* of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as constituting the necessary basis for estab- 
lishing an effective system of international control. 
e It expressed deep concern at the impasse reached 
in the work of the Commission and regretted the lack 
of unanimous agreement. 

e It requested the six permanent members of the 
Commission—the Big Five and Canada—to consult 
together in order to determine if a basis for agree- 
ment on international control existed and to report 
not later than the fourth session of the Assembly, 
opening next September 20. 

¢ Finally, the Assembly called on the Commission to 
resume its discontinued sessions, to survey its pro- 
gram of work, and to proceed to the further study of 
such of the subjects remaining in the program of work 
as it considered practicable and useful. 

After discussion at six meetings between February 
18 and May 25, the Commission referred this resolu- 
tion to its Working Committee for further considera- 
tion. It also referred to the Committee a proposal by 
the Soviet Union to begin immediately the prepera- 
tion of draft conventions for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the control of atomic energy, the two 
conventions to be concluded and put into effect simul- 
taneously. 





Basic Differences Persist 


The Committee began considering this proposal on 
June 1. Two days’ discussion revealed that the basic 
differences persisted, and China then proposed that 
the Committee conclude that no useful purpose could 
be served by further discussions. The U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal, the Chinese draft resolution pointed out, had 
already been considered and rejected as not providing 
an adequate basis for effective international control. 
And no new material had been presented in addition 
to what had been submitted to the Assembly, the 
Commission, or the Committee. 


* The general findings (Part II C) and recommendations 
(part III) of the Commission’s First Report, and the specific 
proposals of Part II of its Second Report. 
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On June 7, the Committee postponed voting on 
this proposal and began considering the Assembly 
resolution. During this discussion, Frederick H. Os- 
born, of the United States, and Yakov A. Malik, of 
the U.S.S.R., asked each other three questions, the 
replies to which were given on June 9 and 15. (For 
the questions and replies, see pages 44 and 46.) 

Then, in view of what he termed the two “irrecon- 
cilable” points of view in the Committee, Dr. Gustavo 
Gutierrez, of Cuba, suggested that a meeting of the six 
permanent members of the Commission be called, as 
provided in point three of the Assembly’s resolution, in 
order to ascertain if there existed a “climate or at- 
mosphere” which would lead to agreement. In the 
meantime, he said, the Working Committee should 
suspend its work. 

With the support of Dr. Jose Arce, of Argentina, 
Dr. Gutierrez presented this suggestion in the form of 
a draft resolution on June 15. In view of the nature 
of the discussions, further study would not be useful 
until the six permanent members had met and re- 
ported the existence of a basis for agreement, it said. 
Discussion without such agreement, said Dr. Arce, is 
“talk which leads to nothing.” 


Voting 


The Committee voted three times at this meeting 
on June 15 before concluding its work. By a vote of 
8-2 (the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R.), with | 
abstention (Egypt), it decided to end the discussion 
on the U.S.S.R. proposal for simultaneous conven- 
tions. It then voted 7-2 (the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R.) for the Chinese draft resolution declar- 
ing that no useful purpose could be served by further 
discussion. Argentina and Egypt abstained on this 
vote. The joint Cuban-Argentine proposal to discon- 
tinue study until the six permanent members had 
found a basis for agreement was then adopted by a 
vote of 8-2 (the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R.), 
with | abstention (Egypt). 

Thereupon the Chairman stated that the Working 
Committee’s agenda had been exhausted, and there 
was no occasion for a further meeting. Members 
would be consulted with a view to determining the 
earliest convenient date for the Commission itself to 
meet in order to receive the Committee’s reports. 











The Conflict on Atomic Control 


Six Questions and Answers 


What is holding up agreement on international control of atomic 
energy? At the bidding of the General Assembly, the Atomic Energy 
Commission resumed work on February 18. The Commission’s Work- 
ing Committee then took up detailed consideration on June 1. But in 
two weeks it voted that further study would not be useful unless the 
Big Five and Canada reach a basis of agreement. 


What exactly are the differences? During the Working Committee’s 
debate, Frederick H. Osborn, of the United States, and Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., put three questions to each other. The answers, clear 
and brief, give a complete picture of the position today on this key 
problem. These questions and answers appear below. 


Soviet Union Questions and United States Answers 


Q. 


Is the delegation of the United States ready to agree 
to the immediate prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
immediate elaboration, conclusion, and implementation 
of the appropriate convention on prohibition? 


A. 


The delegation of the United States is not willing that 
the prohibition of atomic weapons should go into effect 
prior to the going into effect of a system of control. 
The delegation of the United States is not willing to ac- 
cept any plan under which nations acting in good faith 
would destroy their atomic weapons before effective con- 
trol had been established and put into effect by an inter- 
national agency for the purpose of seeing that all other 
nations had also destroyed their atomic weapons. The 
United States stands by the plan of control and pro- 
hibition approved by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 4, 1948. 


Q. 


Is the delegation of the United States ready to agree, 
simultaneously with the prohibition of atomic weapons, 
to the simultaneous establishment of strict international 
control over all facilities for the extraction of atomic 
raw materials, and the production of atomic materials 
and atomic energy, beginning with the mining of the ore 


de 


and including facilities for the production of finished 
atomic materials? 


A. 


The United States agrees to control by an international 
agency over all stages of production, from the mines to 
the production of the finished product, as provided in 
the recommendations of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission which were approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. These recommendations do not propose 
the order in which controls would be put into effect. 
They do not propose that mines be controlled first, or 
that nuclear fuel plants should be controlled first, or 
that all controls should be put into effect simultaneously. 
The plan approved by the General Assembly simply 
states that the treaty which covers both prohibition and 
control should provide “a schedule for the completion 
of the transitional process over a period of time, step by 
step in an orderly and agreed sequence, leading to the 
full and effective establishment of international control 
of atomic energy.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission, in its Third Report 
to the Security Council, stated that “until agreement on 
the basic principles of control has been reached, the 
elaboration of proposals to cover these remaining topics 
would be unrealistic and would serve no useful purposes.” 
The words “these remaining topics” include stages. The 
United States is wholly in accord with these conclusions 
of the Third Report and, accordingly, has never taken a 
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position on the order of the various stages. If there is 
any misunderstanding on this matter, the Soviet Union 
delegation should point out the paragraphs of the ap- 
proved plan from which other conclusions are drawn. 
The United States has never proposed that mines be 
controlled first, or that nuclear fuel plants be controlled 
first, or that the full controls be put into effect simulta- 
neously or not be put into effect simultaneously. Indeed, 
it must be evident that a very elaborate system of stages 
would be necessary in order to put ail the elements of 
control into effect simultaneously in all countries and 
over all stages of production without injustice. The 
United States insists that controls be of a nature which 
will assure effective enforcement of prohibition. As soon 
as agreement has been reached on such control it would 
desire to negotiate stages in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 


It must be evident from the foregoing that the United 
States is opposed to any system which would provide for 
prohibition going into effect before the corresponding 
controls went into effect. 


Q. 


Is the United States delegation ready to abandon its 
basic thesis that the “international control organ” which 
it proposed, and which cannot be called anything but a 
world atomic super-trust under the monopoly control of 
the United States, must be the owner in the various coun- 
tries of the mines, raw materials, and the whole produc- 
tion of atomic materials and atomic energy, and is it 
ready to agree to the establishment of a real international 
control organ within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil which would exercise strict and effective control over 
atomic energy facilities on the basis of a convention on 
prohibition? 


A. 


Only part of this is a question. The other part con- 
sists of unilateral statements which the Soviet Union 
delegation has been making for the past three years. 

The first such statement refers to the international 
control organ which “it”—meaning the United States— 
proposed. It is true that at the first meeting of the 
Atomic Energy Commission the representative of the 
United States proposed that there should be an interna- 
tional control organ. But at the same time the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union also proposed that there 
should be an international control organ. If the rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union is now referring to the 
control organ proposed in the recommendations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which were approved by the 
General Assembly on November 4, 1948, then he should 
read the statements made by the representatives of Syria, 
Australia, Canada, France, and the United Kingdom in 
the meetings of the General Assembly in Paris in 1948, 
in which they stated vigorously that their own delegations 
had taken a very active part and made important con- 
tributions in the preparation of the recommendations 
then before the General Assembly and which the General 
Assembly approved on November 4. 
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The second statement is that this international contro] 
organ “cannot be called anything but a world atomic 
super-trust under the monopoly control of the United 
States.” We do not see how it would be possible to 
place such an interpretation upon the general principles 
covering the international organ developed in the First 
Report of the Commission. But such an interpretation 
is even more impossible in the case of the Second Report 
of the Commission when these general principles were 
reduced to specific proposals and the majority of the 
Commission followed the line of reducing the power of 
the international organ by placing in the treaty itself all 
the rights of nations, and particularly the quotas to be 
assigned to nations for peaceful purposes. 


The recommendations approved by the General As- 
sembly, therefore, do not provide for any super-trust, as 
implied. As to whether the international organ would 
be under the control of the United States, which has one 
vote in the Commission while the ten other members 
also have one vote each, that is a matter on which Mr. 
Malik [Yakov A. Malik, the U.S.S.R. representative] is 
entitled to his own opinion. It hag been the experience 
of my nation over a long oahel of international co- 
operation that in the long run control is exercised by 
moral leadership and not by physical force. If that is 
the kind of control which Mr. Malik has in mind, I can 
only hope that the United States, and all the other na- 
tions—members of the Atomic Energy Commission— 
will prove worthy of such leadership. 


If the question means to ask if the United States dele- 
gation is ready to accept the inadequate measures pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union, the answer is, of course, no; 
neither the United States nor other nations can accept 
such a system of control. The refusal of such a system 
by the great majority of nations was clearly indicated by 
the vote of the General Assembly. If the representative 
of the Soviet Union means a system of control in which 
atomic activity of all sorts, including the production of 
nuclear fuels, which are the material of explosives, re- 
mains in national hands, then the answer is that such a 
system would never remove the fear and distrust which 
constitute a threat to the peace, and the United States 
would not accept such a system. 


The United States stands by the recommendations of 
the Atomic Energy Commission which have been ap- 
proved by the General Assembly and for which the 
United States voted in the affirmative, which recom- 
mendations provide that the international control organ 
should hold all atomic source materials, nuclear fuel, and 
dangerous facilities in trust for the participating nations 
and be responsible for ensuring that the provisions of the 
treaty in regard to their disposition are implemented and 
that nations cannot have any proprietary rights or rights 
of decision arising therefrom over atomic sources and 
atomic materials located within their territories. 


The United States delegation is not willing to give up 
its approval of these recommendations approved by the 
General Assembly on November 4, 1948, which provide 
that the agency shall have the exclusive right to own, 
operate, and manage all dangerous atomic facilities. The 
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approved recommendations do not provide for the own- 
ership of mines by the international control organ except 
in very special cases. Nor has the United States ever 
proposed that the international control organ should own 
mines. That the question of the representative of the 
Soviet Union includes a statement about mines would 
again indicate that he is under some misapprehension 
as to the recommendations approved by the General 
Assembly on November 4 and, hence, as to the position 
of the United States. 


United States Questions and 


Q. 


Has the representative of the U.S.S.R. suggestions to 
make for enlarging or strengthening this statement of 
prohibition [of atomic weapons contained in Chapter 10 
of the United Nations plan of control as approved by the 
General Assembly on November 4, 1948 (document 
AEC/C.1/77/Rev.1)], and in what respect does he find 
it inadequate, recognizing that this is not a treaty but 
the outline for a treaty? How does he want to strengthen 
this agreement on prohibition which the United States 
has affirmed and consented to and which 46 nations, by 
their votes in the General Assembly or in the First Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, have confirmed and 
assented to? 


A. 


Chapter 10 is of a declaratory character and does not 
include delays, deadlines, or concrete proposals in re- 
spect of the prohibition of atomic weapons. Therefore 
this reference cannot be either strengthened or improved. 
Discussion of atomic weapons around this reference will 
mean marking time or remaining on one spot and will 
not bring about a solution of the problem of the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the establishment of 
control of atomic energy. Such a task is still before us, 
and we have no right to circumvent it. To find a solu- 
tion is our duty, our obligation. In view of this, the 
delegation of the Soviet Union proposes that all states 
of the world should agree to proclaim the outlawing of 
atomic weapons, to prohibit their production or stockpil- 
ing, and to destroy existing stockpiles. These proposals 
are concrete and provide an answer to the yearnings and 
the interests of humanity as a whole and the populations 
of every country. 


Q. 


Would the representative of the Soviet Union trust the 
peoples of the world, as he said—and therefore, by im- 
plication, their governments, who are the only ones who 
can speak for the peoples of the world—to enforce a 
simple treaty of prohibition without the controls which 
would make the enforcement more certain? Is he at- 
tempting to say, as he appears to say in his speech, that 
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To the question whether the United States is “ready 
to agree to the establishment of a real international con- 
trol organ within the framework of the Security Council 
which would exercise strict and effective control over 
atomic energy facilities on the basis of a convention on 
prohibition,” the answer is that the basis for such a con- 
vention of prohibition and control has been approved by 
the General Assembly on November 4, 1948, and the 
United States has given its adherence to that plan by its 
affirmative vote, and stands by its adherence to that plan. 


Soviet Union Answers 


a treaty on prohibition would be satisfactory to the 
U.S.S.R., without controls? 


A. 


This question is really uncalled for. The author 
wishes to mix the cards and to confuse the position of 
the Soviet Union in respect to this question and to pre- 
sent it in a wrong light. The answer can be found in 
a draft convention for the control of atomic energy sub- 
mitted by the representative of the Soviet Union on 
June 11, 1947, and in the draft resolution submitted by 
the representative of the Soviet Union on February 25, 
1948. The first paragraph of this draft resolution 
states: “. . . immediately proceed to the elaboration of 
a draft convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and a draft convention for control over atomic energy; 
the two conventions to be concluded and put into effect 
simultaneously.” 

In this draft resolution, the Soviet Union proposed 
that the international control organ should proceed with 
a strict inspection of plants extracting atomic raw ma- 
terials and producing nuclear fuel. In this inspection 
the control organ should check the activities of these 
plants, should check the unfinished products, the stock- 
piles, the operations within a scope necessary for control 
over the utilization of atomic materials, the technical 
exploitation of the plants, the production of atomic ma- 
terials and atomic energy, and should proceed with spe- 
cial research into cases of suspicion of violation of the 
convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons. This 
control organ should also formulate recommendations to 
governments with respect to questions of production, 
stockpiling, utilization of materials, and should make 
recommendations to the Security Council for measures 
of prevention of violation of the convention on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and control of atomic energy. 

In accordance with the proposal of the Soviet Union, 
the organ created to implement the task of control and 
inspection should have the right of access to any plant 
extracting or producing atomic materials or nuclear fuel, 
and in respect to exploitation of atomic energy it should 
have the right to acquaint itself with the processes of 
production, weighing and analysis, and the right to re- 
quire from any government the privilege of checking and 
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verifying all types of information and reports concern- 
ing the production in these plants. It should also have 
the right to require explanations in respect of questions 
pertaining to the activities of these plants producing 
atomic energy and the right to make recommendations 
to states concerning the utilization of atomic energy, in 
addition to the right to formulate recommendations to 
the Security Council on measures to be taken against 
violators of the conventions on prohibition and control. 

These are the proposals of the Soviet Union, which 
ensure the implementation of strict and effective control 
of atomic energy and the achievement of a convention 
on prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The position of the Soviet Union with respect to con- 
trol is not as the representative of the United States at- 
tempts to present it. It is quite clear that the Soviet 
Union continues to hold that it is necessary to establish 
strict and effective control of atomic energy and to pro- 
hibit atomic weapons. The Soviet Union is in favor of 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the simultaneous 
establishment of strict control over atomic energy. 


Q. 


The only statement on stages contained in the United 
Nations plan of control is in Chapter 11, called, “Exam- 
ination of the stages by which transition will be accom- 
plished from conditions of national control to the final 
conditions of predominantly international control.” 
Where, in the United-Nations plan, which is the full 
statement of the position of the United States as well as 
of 46 other nations, do the representatives of the Soviet 
Union find the fantastic statements about stages which 
they attribute to the United States? 


A. 


In Chapter 3 of the Second Report are found the 
following paragraphs in connection with general consid- 
erations related to the location of mines and extraction: 

“It is evident, therefore, that effective international 
control of atomic energy in order to prevent its use for 
destructive purposes must begin with strict control over 
these two key substances [uranium and thorium].” 

“It is clear, therefore, that one of the first responsi- 
bilities that must be undertaken by the international 


agency in promoting security is to exercise strict control 
over deposits of source materials and their mining.” 

This indicates that the control should be established 
first over the mines where raw materials are extracted. 
In view of these considerations presented in the Report 
for which the United States voted, how can we under- 
stand the statement made by Mr. Osborn [Frederick H. 
Osborn, of the United States] to the effect that the 
United States has never defined its position with respect 
to stages of control? Is it that now the United States is 
giving up its point of view that the first stage of control 
should be implemented over raw materials—in other 
words, thorium and uranium—and their extraction? 

It is true that here Mr. Osborn referred to the plan 
of control and indicated that avparently in the plan con- 
firmed by the General Assembly no stages are included. 
But these general considerations actually have been used 
as the basis for the concrete proposals adopted in the 
resolution of November 4, 1948. From this we see that 
the establishment of control over mines—in other words, 
undertakings which extract raw Ticosclates~tene been 
fully reflected in the Second Report of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

In the Third Report we find it stated that the Atomic 
Energy Commission should have the right to determine 
stages, to determine when one or another stage or stages 
have been completed, and when it is appropriate to start 
a new stage. It is the general opinion that in the Atomic 
Energy Commission there is a majority which votes in 
favor of the proposals of the United States in respect to 
any question. It is clear that in these circumstances the 
United States can at any moment ensure the adoption 
of their line in the Commission and their plan with 
respect to stages of control, or with respect to any other 
question for that matter. Therefore, the reference by 
Mr. Osborn to the fact that in the recommendations of 
the majority of the Atomic Energy Commission, as 
adopted by the General Assembly, we do not find any- 
thing with respect to the priority of control or the stages 
of control, and that this question will be resolved by the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the future, can only have 
as its object the misleading of those who are not familiar 
with the details of the situation which exists in the 
Atomic Energy Commission or with the plan put for- 
ward by the United States, and which they still wish to 
press upon the Commission. 





INTERNESHIP PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 25.) 


tion, to Department of Trusteeship Affairs; Victor Sil- 
veira, Brazil, Diplomatic Service, to Department of 
Economic Affairs; Ruth McDougal, Canada, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, to Department of Public 
Information; Man-shih Peng, China, National Re- 
source Commission; V. P. Shastry, India, Office of 
Indian Legation, to Department of Economic Affairs; 
Bjarni Ingvarsson, Iceland, Deputy Judge, Kjarton 
Ragnars, Iceland, Ministry of Finance, and Privado 
Jimenez, Philippines, Department of Foreign Affairs, 
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to Department of Legal Affairs; Aduay Emeni, Li- 
beria, State Department, and Rebekah Taft, United 
States, American Friends Service Commission: Luis 
Manzanilla, Mexico, Assistant to Attorney General, 
to Department of Social Affairs; Mildred Asch, United 
States, State Department; Davoud Davoudi, Iran, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Robert W. Leavitt, 
United States, Department of Commerce, to Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs; Hilda Osterhout, United 
States, National Council of Women, and Mary Shep- 
herd, United States, Library of Congress, to Depart- 
ment of Public Information. 
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The Riches Thereof” 


From time to time grave warnings of growing populations and 


abundance. 


dwindling resources come from scientists. 
technological processes and revolutionary possibilities for a world of 
Meeting next August at Lake Success, scientists from many 


But we hear also of new 


countries will exchange information on every aspect of the resources of 
the world. Many far-reaching scientific papers have already reached 


Lake Success. 


Here is an outline of what is happening in connection 


' with a Conference which will amount to a stock-taking of man’s inher- 
itance, what he has done with it, and what he may yet achieve. 


At Lake Success a small group of 
Secretariat members is operating a 
clearing-house of technical informa- 
tion for using the wealth of the 
planet to enrich man’s living stand- 
ards. Scientists and technical ex- 
perts from every part of the world 
are sending in to this office carefully 
prepared papers on one aspect or 
other of developing the resources of 
the world. 

Some of them warn of the grave 
depletion, spoliation and misuse of 
resources. Others stress the need 
for extracting more wealth from the 
earth by such means as production 
of synthetic fuels and foods, wind 
power and fish farming. All of them, 
however, contain valuable technical 
information. Together they make a 
first sketch for achieving a world 


Fertilizing a loch on the west coast of Scot- 
land. Nitrates and phosphates improve 
growth of planktons, thus providing more 
food for fish. 



























of abundance through effective ap- 
plication of modern science and 
technology. 


So far, about 340 papers have ar- 
rived. But many more are yet to 
come. Five hundred and fourteen 
experts from 52 countries and terri- 
tories have accepted invitations to 
prepare papers. These will form part 
of the working background to a 
unique United Nations conference 
which will open at Lake Success on 
August 17. This gathering — the 
United Nations Scientific Conference 
on the Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources—or UNSCCUR for 
short—will bring together eminent 
men of science from all over the 
world. They will study and discuss 
the papers and will probe numerous 
resource problems common to all na- 
tions. At sixty sectional meetings 
specialists will concentrate on the 
specific problems within their par- 
ticular fields. The plenary meetings 
of the Conference will delve into the 
inter-relationship of these problems. 


It is hoped that President Truman 
will address the opening session. This 
would be particularly appropriate be- 
cause it was President Truman who 
originally sponsored the idea of the 
Conference. On September 4, 1946, 
he wrote to the United States dele- 
gation to the Economic and Social 
Council suggesting that the Council 
call “a_ scientific conference that 
would bring together all the new 
techniques of resource conservation 
and utilization, particularly for the 
benefit of the under-developed 
areas.” 


In effect, UNSCCUR will be a 








first step by the United Nations to- 
wards mobilizing science in the 
world struggle for higher standards 
of living. Particular emphasis, both 
in the papers and in the discussions, 
will be placed on the economics of 
new techniques. 


One result of the Conference will 
be to make much useful information 
immediately available to under-devel- 
oped countries. It represents there- 
fore a first and most important step 
in the United Nations program of 
technical assistance. 


The Menace of Resource 
Depletion 


The menace of resource depletion 
—one of the urgent problems to be 
considered by the Conference—is 
stressed by many fuel experts who 
have submitted papers on techniques 
for increasing production of fuels 
and energy. 

“We people of the 20th Century,” 
writes Professor J. J. Broeze of 
the Royal Dutch Laboratory Shell 
Group, “are living in the grandest 
and most precariously founded civil- 
ized society the world has ever seen. 
Fire is its life-breath, man-made fire. 
The invention of fire is truly the 
main source of human civilization in 
its technical sense.” 


The world’s stored deposits of 
fuel, warns Professor Broeze, are 
being used up “at an alarming rate, 
viewed in an historical time scale. It 
is clear that this cannot go on for- 
ever and that other bases for human 
civilization must be found, of which 
we know wind and water power 
from experience, and nuclear fission 
energy as a nearby probability.” 

A Polish engineer, Dr. Tadeusz 
Laskowski, also warns against de- 
pleting the earth’s accessible natural 
resources. He says that it is the 
duty of this generation to utilize all 
available raw materials. Dr. Las- 
kowski, who is General Director of 
the Polish Institute of Fuel, Kato- 
wice, Poland, describes techniques 
being used in his country to increase 
coal production. 

Numerous other reports on ways 
and means for increasing the world’s 
fuel and energy production have 
been received. Mr. W. C. Schroe- 
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der, of the United States, and Profes- 
sor S. Landa, of the Czech Institute 
of Higher Learning, have reported 
on new techniques in the production 
of synthetic fuel. Both agree that 
the difference in cost between syn- 
thetic fuels and those made from 
natural oil is gradually being nar- 
rowed. Mr. Schroeder feels that 
there are several reasons why the 
United States must develop syn- 
thetic production. Professor Landa, 
for his part, feels that the cost of 
synthetic fuel will be cut down con- 
siderably by improvements in new 
techniques of production. He pre- 
dicts that the majority of organic 
chemicals will be manufactured on 
the basis of synthetic fuel produc- 
tion methods. 

Other reports from fuel techni- 
cians describe new methods for oil 
prospecting by airplane, for tapping 
the vast oil wealth under the sea and 
for increasing the production of coal 
as well as oil. And one paper, by Mr. 
Percy Thomas, of the United States 
Federal Power Commission, declares 
that it is now possible to build giant 
wind-driven turbines- to generate 
electric power. He presents a de- 
tailed description of this engineering 
achievement which, he says, has been 
made possible following highly spe- 
cialized research in the aerodynamics 
of the airplane. 


Fish Farming 


One of the premises on which 
UNSCCUR will operate is that no 
country, no matter how advanced, 
has a monopoly on the best tech- 
niques of resource use. Under-de- 
veloped as well as_ industrialized 
countries have contributions to 
make. This is already shown by two 
papers which tell how Asia is de- 
veloping fish-farming as one means 
of combating its acute food short- 
age. 

Greater yields of valuable food 
per unit-area can be obtained, says 
Mr. Sunder Lal Hora, Director of 
the Zoological Survey of India, from 
raising fish in ponds than from agri- 
culture. 

The paper pgints out that the 
“immense” inland fishery resources 
of warmer countries have been over- 
looked by food producers who in- 
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stead have concentrated on marine 
fisheries. “Small domestic fish ponds 
can play the same role as kitchen 
gardens” in feeding the growing 
world’s population, he adds. 

Mr. Yoshio Hiyama of the Fish- 
eries Institute, Faculty of Agricul- 
ture, Tokyo University, Tokyo, 
Japan, reports that 7,400 acres of 
rice paddies were also utilized for 
raising carp in 1946. Though this 
represented only about one half of 
one per cent of the total area of rice 
paddies in Japan, it produced about 
3,894,000 pounds of carp. 


Drawing Wealth from the Sea 


Several papers describe techniques 
for attaining another objective of 
the Conference: to promote better 
means of harnessing comparatively 
unused natural resources. 

Experiments aimed at establish- 
ment of a “thriving seaweed indus- 
try in Britain” are described by Ma- 
jor Philip Jackson, Deputy Director 
of the Scottish Seaweed Research 
Association. He outlines possible 
methods for solving the present eco- 
nomic problems standing in the way 
of large-scale under-water harvesting 
of seaweed. Aerial photographs, 
echo-sounding devices and under- 
water grappling mechanisms are 
among the techniques described by 
Major Jackson in this paper. 

Further developments in commer- 
cial production of magnesium from 
seawater are outlined by Major P. 
Litherland Teed, of Vickers Arm- 
strong Ltd., of the United Kingdom. 


Aerial Gold-Prospecting 


A number of papers already have 
been received on “Increasing Miner- 
al Resources by Discovery,” one of 

(Continued on page 62.) 
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Harnessing water power: Dam de la Girotte 
in the French Alps. 


Cattle being driven away by a dust storm 
near Memphis, Tennessee. Below: Struggle to 
close a gap in a dike during a flood in China. 
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WORLD FOOD POSITION 


The Council of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, which has just concluded its session in 
Paris, has established a working party to draft an 
appraisal of the world food situation which will be 
based on information to become available later in 
the year and which will go before the November FAO 
Canference in Havana for action. 

This decision followed consideration of a world 
food appraisal. Made in April, this appraisal showed 
that, although the world is now producing about as 
much food as before the war, average consumption 
is lower because there are more people to feed. 

Other salient points of the appraisal are: 

@ Much of the increase in food consumption that has 
taken place since the beginning of the war has been 
in those countries where consumption was high before 
the war. Thus there is now an even greater disparity 
between countries than before the war, when the 
average diet, by nutritional standards, was grossly 
inadequate. 

@ With the draining of foreign exchange, countries 
are unable to purchase sufficient imports of foods 
from hard currency regions. A general trend is 
evident toward increasing production for domestic 
consumption and toward greater self-sufficiency, thus 
giving special emphasis to problems of capital invest- 
ment, supplies of agricultural requisites, and technical 
aid. 

@ Most soft currency countries have their export 
markets in other soft currency countries, but need 
imports from dollar areas which they find hard to 
pay for. Thus, it is becomming increasingly difficult 
to dispose of surpluses even of much needed foods, 
such as grain from North America, sugar from Cuba, 
and oils and fats from the Philippines. This is shown 
by a tendency for prices to fall faster in food exporting 
countries with hard currencies than in those with 
soft currencies. 

@ Europe, despite attempts at increased self-suffi- 
ciency, will continue to require a considerable volume 
of basic food imports. Efforts are being made to 
obtain an increasing proportion of these from soft 
currency countries. 

@ Africa provides a potential source of development 
of trade, especially between colonies and their metro- 
politan powers. Exports from Africa may be harmful 
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to the native population, however, if they are devel- 
oped at the expense of domestic food consumption. 
@ In Asia, the present import level is abnormally 
high, draining foreign exchange, and still food supplies 
are insufficient. Marked increases of domestic pro- 
duction and intra-regional trade are therefore needed 
to overcome the present deficit food-supply situation. 
@ North American farmers are becoming anxious 
over the future of food exports, which now are being 
materially assisted by ECA. [If the trends toward 
greater self-sufficiency and development of trade 
within soft currency zones materialize, North America 
may have to adjust her agriculture more closely to 
internal demand and unmarketable local food sur- 
pluses may appear. 

The plans of governments for increasing their 
production and for their future trade need to be 
examined on both regional and world bases to in- 
tegrate them for mutual benefit. 


DISTRESS IN THE EAST 


A first-hand report of “shockingly miserable” liv- 
ing conditions in the Near East and Asia, which he 
considers a “major underlying cause” of political and 
social unrest, has been submitted to the Council of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations by Norris E. Dodd, Director-General, after a 
three-months visit to member governments in Europe, 
the Near East, and the Far East. 

Stressing the shortage of food and accompanying 
social problems in Asia, Mr. Dodd asserts in his 
report that “governments are fully aware of this situa- 
tion and of their responsibilities . . . but they require 
assistance if they are to achieve anything in a reason- 
ably short time.” He believes that many improve- 
ments could be made with relatively simple changes 
in farm methods—better fertilization, modern tools, 
proper irrigation, land drainage, and improved seeds. 
In devising solutions to specific problems and _ in 
planning long-range food programs, “FAO stands 
ready to help,” he promises, but warns that the ini- 
tiative should come from governments. 

The rice-consuming peoples in the East and Far 
East, with the exception of Thailand, Burma, and 
Indo-China, says the report, are generally worse off 
than ever before. Present world production of rice 
is still below pre-war figures while, on the other hand, 
the population in Southeast Asia may have increased 
by as much as 85,000,000 since 1939. “In many 
areas, distribution facilities are completely inade- 
quate; rail transportation is almost non-existent; roads 
are poor; even draught power is very scarce. In 
many districts, urban and rural, the influx of hundreds 
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of thousands of refugees devoid of barest necessities 
of life is adding a tremendous and unexpected pres- 
sure upon food supplies. Everyone is aware of the 
Palestine Arab refugee problems, but similar condi- 
tions have developed in the course of the last two 
years as a result of partition between India and 
Pakistan and have long existed as a consequence of 
the civil war in China. Where rationing is impossible, 
available supplies are sometimes being disposed of 
without any regard for the necessity of spreading 
them until the next harvest. Wherever there is any 
dearth of food, prices become inflated, voluntary de- 
livery by producers breaks down, and there is acute 
distress even in rural areas.” 

The distress, Mr. Dodd adds, includes not only 
hunger, but lack of clothing, primitive shelter, and 
prevalent disease. 

“T strongly believe,” the report continues, “that 
the countries whose agricultural and food economics 
are based on rice should approach their problems 
together, along the lines of what has been taking 
place in Europe: concerted planning of regional de- 
velopment with the support of the most advanced na- 
tions of the world. I hope—indeed I feel sure—that 
FAO through its International Rice Commission can 
act as a leader along these lines.” 

Mr. Dodd also urges more attention to cattle rais- 
ing, production of feeds, and utilization of fish 
resources. 

“Attention should be paid,” he says, “to land tenure 
conditions which call for revision in many sections of 
the Near East and Asia. Farmers should have suffi- 
cient land and sufficient incentives to be able to make 
a decent living.” (FAO—-see also page 62.) 


Norris E. Dodd's arrival in India during his tour of Asia 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCING 


The financial statements of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for the nine- 
month period ended March 31, 1949, show a net in- 
come of $7,383,006, compared with $2,242,597 for 
a similar period in 1948. Loan commitments totalled 
$650,100,000, including four new loans amounting to 
$125,100,000 approved by the Bank during the first 
three months of this calendar year. 

The first repayment of principal by any borrower 
was made on January 15, when the four Netherlands 
shipping companies to which the Bank had lent 
$12,000,000 paid $600,000 of the 214 per cent guar- 
anteed serial mortgage notes received by the Bank in 
connection with the loans. The entire issue of the 
Dutch shipping notes had been sold to private, com- 
mercial, and savings banks by April 27. 

Restating the Bank’s lending policies in reply to 
criticisms by some members of the United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Sta- 
bility, Robert L. Garner, Vice-President of the Bank, 
pointed out at a recent press conference that the 
Bank’s chief source of funds must be the private cap- 
ital markets of the world, and for this reason its 
charter specifically provides that it must make eco- 
nomically productive and repayable loans. The Bank 
was not created to offset depressions or to act as a 
world-wide relief agency, he said. ‘ 

Missions have been sent to Egypt, El Salvador, and 
Iraq, at the request of these countries, to examine the 
possibilities of assisting in their economic development 
programs. Moderate loans to the Middle East and 
North Africa in the near future have also been pre- 
dicted. 

A new and practicable method of international fi- 
nancing to meet present-day conditions, according to 
Bank officials, is being applied in proposed loans to- 
taling more than $6,000,000 to Czechoslovakia, Fin- 
land, and Yugoslavia to buy timber-cutting machinery 
in Western Europe. With the machinery, the Eastern 
European countries believe they will be able to ex- 
port timber amounting to more than $100,000,000 in 
value within the next few years to timber-deficient 
countries of Western Europe. The loans would be re- 
paid under a system whereby the timber-importing 
countries (the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Netherlands) would repay the Bank in dollars out of 
the value of the timber they receive. 
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The map at the right is one of 
many used by the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agen- 
cies for particular purposes. 


Better Maps 
for 


World Needs  { 


MAP NO. 155.1 UNITED RATIONS 
JM PRESENTAT NON 985.1 MARCH 1949 


“In an advancing civilization there is increasing 
and urgent need for more power, more food, and 
better communications. The means of producing 
these essentials are various, but in every case they can 
be produced more cheaply and more quickly with 
adequate maps than without them.” 


This observation introduces a report of five in- 
ternational experts in cartography who met at Lake 
Success, March 21 to April 1 this year, at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary-General. The report, which was 
issued in June, expresses the deep concern of the 
experts that many development programs now under 
consideration in different parts of the world may be 
launched without the adequate information that trust- 
worthy maps can supply. 


The report points out that the cost of mapping 
is a minute percentage of the total cost of such 
projects, and that the speed of modern technical 
methods of mapping, including aerial photography, 
now makes an orderly sequence of procedure entirely 
possible. Many kinds of surveys besides map-making 
are needed for this planning and development to 
provide basic information on such matters as geology, 
mineral resources, soil, vegetation, water resources, 
population, industry, air navigation, and other ter- 
restrial features. Basic topographic mapping should 
come first, however, the experts say. 

The experts declare that less than 2 per cent of 
the land areas of the world are mapped on scales 
of 1: 25,000 or larger, although such maps are essen- 
tial for planning, development, and administration. 
It is doubtful, if more than 25 per cent of the land 
areas of the world have been covered by reconnais- 
sance maps of 1: 300,000 or 1: 250,000 scale or 
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larger compiled from aerial photographs or systematic 
ground surveys. With the possible exception of a few ; 
European countries and very limited areas in other 
countries, the status of surveying and mapping “is 
nowhere adequate for full and economical develop- 
ment of natural resources.” 

The experts point out that the best mapped coun- 
tries, which are also the most highly developed, today 
spend more for mapping than ever before. There is, 
however, a lack of exchange of experience and of the 
interchange of information, not so much as between 
the more highly developed countries themselves, but 
rather as between these and the lesser developed coun- 
tries. In the latter there is a lack of budgetary ability 
to provide funds for mapping, the benefits of which 
are mostly long-term, cumulative, and indirect, and a 
lack of technical know-how, of equipment, and of 
the necessary personnel. Finally, up to the present 
there has been no qualified international organization 
to which recourse could be had for advice and 
assistance. 


Committee Meeting Called by Secretary-General 


The resolution of the Economic and Social Council, 
of February 1948, from which the meeting of experts 
stemmed, called upon Member governments to stimu- 
late the accurate survey and mapping of their national 
territories and recommended that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral further such efforts by (1) promoting the ex- 
change of technical information; (2) co-ordinating 
the work of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the cartographic field; and (3) developing — 
close co-operation with such services of interested 
Member governments. 
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As the initial step in this program, the Secretary- 
General arranged for the meeting of experts and 
selected the committee members cn the basis of pro- 
fessional background, administrative experience, 
knowledge of the activities of the United Nations, 
specialized agencies and international organizations, 
and personal experience in major regions of the 
world. 

Preparatory to this meeting and in conformity with 
the Council resolution, the Secretary-General drew 
the attention of all Member governments to the 
Council’s action and requested them to send com- 
ments and observations regarding implementation of 
the resolution, as well as a statement showing the 
progress made by them in surveying and mapping 
their national territories. Member governments were 





The five experts in cartography who formed the 
Committee were: Brigadier General R. L. Brown, of 
the United Kingdom, Director of Military Survey of 
the U.K.; Dr. Christovam Leite de Castro, of Brazil, 
Secretary-General of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy of Brazil; Robert H. Randall, of the United 
States, Chairman of the Commission on Cartography 
of the Pan-American Institute of Geography and His- 
tory; Professor W. Schermerhorn, of the Netherlands, 
former President of the International Society of Pho- 
togrammetry; and Robert Verlaine, of Belgium, Head 
of the Photogrammetric Service of the Military Geo- 
graphic Institute. 

The experts’ meeting was also attended by repre- 
sentatives of FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, WHO, the In- 
ternational Hydrographic Bureau, the Pan-American 
Institute of Geography and History, the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, the International Union 
of Geodesy and Geophysics, the International Society 
of Photogrammetry, and the American Congress on 
Surveying and Mapping. 





also asked to list the names of authoritative organi- 
zations in the cartographic field, and to name the ap- 
propriate governmental service with which the Sec- 
retariat should communicate on cartographic matters. 

On the basis of information received, eleven inter- 
governmental and non-governmental organizations, 
the work of which is connected with cartography, 
were informed of the Council’s resolution, and they 
were asked to send up-to-date information concerning 
their present work program and past activities. 

All the specialized agencies were likewise informed 
of the matter and were queried as to their needs and 
activities in the field of cartography. Some of the 
agencies produce maps for special purposes and others 
are users of maps and charts. 

Up to April 30, 39 governments, all the specialized 
agencies, and eight international scientific organiza- 
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tions had replied to the Secretary-General’s commu- 
nications. Only a very small number of Member 
governments have transmitted detailed progress re- 
ports regarding their cartographic activities. How- 
ever, a number of comments and suggestions were 
made by the Member governments and the special- 
ized agencies. These communications received served 
as a basis for the deliberations of the experts, and are 
studied in detail in the experts’ report. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


The Committee addressed itself to the two 
questions: 

(1) What should the United Nations do to stimu- 
late and assist Member nations to procure for them- 
selves the cartographic information they need? 

(2) What sort of cartographic services does the 
United Nations need to carry out such a program, 
and what steps are necessary to provide this service 
and to assure its proper co-ordination with related 
services in the specialized agencies? 

The recommendations of the experts in regard to 
these questions are as follows: 


e The United Nations should initiate regional meet- 
ings for the discussion of cartographic matters as an 
effective means of assisting Member governments in 
the stimulation of accurate surveys and mapping of 
their national territories. The Committee suggests 
the following areas where such meetings would have 
good prospects of serving a community of interest: 
Asia and the Far East (with a first conference possibly 
at Bangkok or Manila); Central and South Africa 
(possibly at Cape Town); the Middle East (possibly 
at Karachi or Cairo); Western Europe (possibly at 
Paris or Rome); and Eastern Europe (possibly at 
Bucharest). For the Americas, it noted that a carto- 
graphic conference has been called for 1950 in 
Santiago. 


e There should be set up in the United Nations Sec- 
retariat a Cartographic Office capable of dealing 
with the present and growing needs of United Nations 
organs and of providing assistance requested by the 
specialized agencies. This Office, it was recom- 
mended, would provide maps, charts, and other geo- 
graphical aids and information; assist in the co-ordi- 
nation of the activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies in the field of cartography; inter- 
pret and advise as to the cartographic needs of all 
United Nations activities; and assist in scheduling and 
making arrangements for the regional meetings of 
Member governments. Further, it would publish a 
Yearbook on the world cartographic situation. Other 
services which the Office might render would be to 
act as a clearing house for copyright negotiations in 
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connection with copyrighted maps, for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

In connection with its statistical publications, the 
Secretariat has taken steps to standardize geographic 
place names. This service might be expanded to pro- 
vide authoritative information on place names to be 
used in the United Nations official documents and the 
specialized agencies’ maps and charts. 

Since maps are nationally produced, the United 
Nations and its related agencies are constantly calling 
on Member governments for cartographic material. 
The proposed Cartographic office may centralize such 
requests. 

e There should be listed a panel of consultants- 
experts in the various fields of cartography in which 
the United Nations might need service or advice—on 
whom the Director of the Cartographic Office might 
call individually, as and when necessary, for counsel 
on specific problems. 

¢ In order to facilitate the work of the United Na- 
tions, meetings should be held, preferably at annual 
intervals for the primary purpose of: (a) advising on 
the plans and programs of the Cartographic Office; 





and (b) reviewing and discussing the progress and 
problems of world mapping. These meetings should 
be attended by representatives from each of the re- 
gional meetings, interested specialized agencies, and 
appropriate international scientific and technical or- 


ganizations. These meetings should be sponsored by 
the United Nations and held in appropriate places in 
the world. 

e Finally, the experts recommended that, over and 
above the regular distribution given to United Nations 
documents, the Committee Report be distributed in 
sufficient quantity to interested scientific and technical 
organizations. 





“The Report of the Secretary-General on Co-ordi- 
nation of Cartographic Services of Specialized Agen- 
cies and International Organizations” is the full title 
of the document E/1322 of May 18, 1949. 

A valuable Study on Modern Cartographic Meth- 
ods prepared for the Secretary-General by the Pan- 
American Institute of Geography and History appears 
in the document as Section III. 





From the Report of the Cartographic Experts 


“Very little really is known about this world of ours today. The 
United Nations is concerned with the entire world. But it cannot pro- 
ceed intelligently in the solution of world problems when adequate 
information is lacking for three-quarters of the world’s land area.” 


“Know thyself’ is recognized as the basic precept for individual 


understanding and consequent improvement. 


In quite similar fashion, 


basic and ever-available knowledge of the physical facts of man’s planet 
are equally necessary. ‘Things’ have value only in the context of their 


possibilities for human use and enjoyment. 


In the conduct of the 


United Nations as a world organization, we feel it to be the duty of 
those who are concerned with social matters to see to it that the pro- 
motion and the building and bringing into existence of material things 
and arrangements of things is based upon that knowledge of man’s 
environment that is essential to success.” 


“Topographic mapping is par excellence a public service and there- 
fore a function of government, whether it be performed by govern- 


mental agencies or under contract. 


It is a function which calls for 


co-ordination by governments within their own boundaries, and in 


certain aspects also, for supra-national co-ordination. 


Moreover, it is 


a function which, if performed, will enable national funds to be expended 


to vastly greater effect. 


This, however, is not to say that special map- 


ping for particular purposes should not be undertaken except by gov- 
ernments, but only that governments have a clear duty to undertake or 
direct all that basic mapping which can provide the topographic infor- 
mation needed by all interests for proper development and administra- 
tion, and which can form the basis of that general and up-to-date picture 
without which planning degenerates into confusion and frustration.” 
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Proposal for Collecting Arms Data 


France Outlines Plan for Census and Verification 


In its resolution of February 10, 1949, regarding 
the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 19, 1948, the Security Council resolved 
that the Assembly resolution should be transmitted 
to the Commission for Conventional Armaments for 
action according to its terms. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. V, no. 12.) The Commission was instructed to 
devote its first attention to formulating proposals 
for the receipt, checking, and publication, by an in- 
ternational organ of control within the framework of 
the Security Council, of full information to be sup- 
plied by Member states on their effectives and con- 
ventional armaments. 

This provision, then, formed the basis of the in- 
structions which the Commission gave to its Work- 
ing Committee on February 23. 

Meeting for the first time since August 9, 1948, 
the Committee on May 26 received from the French 
delegation a working paper outlining principles for 
collecting and verifying information. This paper, 
as Francois de Rose, the representative, explained, 
was intended to serve as a basis of discussion. 


Census 


First, in regard to armed forces or effectives, the 
proposal defines the elements to be included in the 
census. Military and para-military forces, active 
and reserve, on a full-time or part-time basis should 
be covered. These elements would be designated 
by name for each state by the projected control 
organ. 

The census should indicate the breakdown of 
total numbers into ground forces, naval forces, air 
forces, para-military and national police forces, and 
active and reserve components of each of these cate- 
gories, the paper continues. For each of the cate- 
gories, the census should supply data on strength on 
a date to be designated by the control organ, daily 
average strength for the preceding year, and total 
effectives released during the preceding year ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the average strength during 
that year. The census reports are to be submitted 
simultaneously by all states on forms prescribed by 
the control organ. 

As to conventional armaments, the census should 
indicate quantities of automatic weapons and artil- 
lery, classified by type and calibre, and armor, clas- 
sified by tonnage, for ground forces; combatant ships, 
classified by type and tonnage, for naval forces; and 
combatant aircraft, classified by type, for air forces. 
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The census should include total quantities of mate- 
rial both in service and reserve. The provisions pro- 
posed for the period to be covered, the form, and 
the timing for this census are the same as proposed 
for personnel. 


General Considerations 


In a section on general considerations, the French 
working paper emphasizes the need for interpreting 
liberally the phrases “exact and authenticated infor- 
mation,” “full information,” and “precise and veri- 
fied data”—phrases used in the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 19, 1948—in order to take 
into account the interests of security as well as the 
demand for exact data. The section continues: 

“This applies particularly to the degree of access 
by way of inspection for verification purposes which 
can be agreed to at this time by the participants. As 
between disclosure of information and adequate veri- 
fication, the requirements of verification must be 
paramount. 

“By virtue of the same premise, the measures to 
be proposed must also fulfill the following condi- 
tions: 

“As a prerequisite to implementation, they should 
be accepted by not less than two-thirds of the Mem- 
ber states, including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

“The information to be made available for census 
and verification according to such proposals should 
be purely quantitative, subject only to such qualita- 
tive specifications as will be indicated . . . |in the 
Proposals and Recommendations]. 

“The information will be strictly limited to the 
existing level of effectives and conventional arma- 
ments. 

“The information will not include data regarding 
research and experimental materiel; personnel en- 
gaged in the operation of such materiel will not, as 
such, be subject to verification, even though they 
may be subject to census.” 


Verification 


Within the limits indicated in these general con- 
siderations, the French working paper proposes that 
the control organ should enjoy “the greatest possible 
freedom of movement and access to data fully de- 
picting the level of conventional armaments and ef- 
fectives of each state.” 

The activities to be verified should be specified in 
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the international agreement, and the control organ 
should be empowered to direct investigations by in- 
ternational verification teams which would perform 
all inspections, spot-checks, and physical counts 
needed for adequate cross-checking. For the pur- 
pose of spot-checks, states would be requested to 
submit reports showing figures as of any date which 
the control organ might designate, for each or part 
of the categories of information covered by the cen- 
sus reports. 

To resolve doubts which might be raised by one 
or several governments or by the control organ it- 
self, provision should be made for special supple- 
mental inspections. 

The final proposals under the heading of veri- 
fication provide that the administrative plan indi- 
cating the general location of forces should be made 
available to the control organ. As for conventional 
armaments, in addition to the inspection of relevant 
records, verification should be based on spot-checks 
of materiel both in service and in reserve wherever 
stored. 


Discussion 


The representatives of Canada, the United King- 
dom, and the United States welcomed the action of 
the French delegation in submitting the working 
paper, but, with the delegations of Argentina and 
Egypt, proposed a postponement of discussion in 
order to study the document and to consult their 
Governments. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., also wanted 
time to study the paper but, in the meantime, he put 
certain questions to Mr. de Rose. He wondered if 
the French proposal meant that the Committee and 
the Commission would lay aside the problem of 
elaborating a plan for the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and confine themselves merely to 
the problem of collecting information. He asked the 
other delegations whether they agreed that a greater 
contribution could be made to strengthening interna- 
tional relations and world confidence by dealing sim- 
ultaneously with the collection of information and 
the preparation of a plan for the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, beginning with those of 
the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
Finally, he wondered if the French proposal was 
concerned with all armaments, including atomic 
weapons, or only conventional armaments. 

The French delegation, Mr. de Rose replied, was 
acting in accordance with the General Assembly’s 
resolution of November 19, 1948. The question of 
information was merely the first stage in the Com- 
mittee’s work. Furthermore, he considered that the 
most useful course would be to implement all the 
Assembly resolutions in the order in which they had 
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been adopted. As to the third question, Mr. de Rose 
said that his delegation adhered to the terms of ref- 
erence of the Commission which excluded all ques- 
tions of atomic energy and atomic weapons. This 
last reply was fully supported by Frank C. Nash, 
of the United States. 

Mr. Malik, however, considered the replies unsat- 
isfactory. He believed that it would be contrary to 
the spirit of the Assembly’s resolution for the Com- 
mittee to confine itself to the collection of informa- 
tion on conventional armaments without also col- 
lecting data on atomic weapons. 

Mr. de Rose, on the other hand, remained con- 
vinced that the Assembly resolution did not place 
atomic weapons within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

After some further debate, the discussion was ad- 
journed in order to allow the delegations to transmit 
the French working paper to their Governments. The 
next meeting was called for June 21. 





LIECHTENSTEIN AND THE COURT 


The request by the Principality of Liechtenstein 
to become a party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice was favored by the Security Council’s 
Committee of Experts on June 16. By a vote of 
9-0, with 2 abstentions, the Committee recommended 
that the request be granted. 

Article 93 (2) of the Charter provides that a state 
which is not a Member of the United Nations may 
become a party to the Statute “on conditions to be 
determined in each case by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security Council.” 

The U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstained 
from voting. They were of the opinion that under 
Article 93(2) of the Charter, a party to the Statute 
had to be an independent and sovereign state. Liech- 
tenstein could not be considered an independent and 
sovereign state and therefore could not become a 
party to the Statute. 

The majority of the Committee maintained that 
Liechtenstein was a state under Article 93(2) since 
it possessed qualifications of a state. It held that 
the same conditions could be applied to Liechtenstein 
as to Switzerland, the first non-Member to ask to 
become a party to the Statute. These conditions are: 
© acceptance of the provisions of the Statute; 
© acceptance of all the obligations of a Member of 
the United Nations under Article 94 of the Charter, 
which provides for compliance with a decision of the 
Court in any case to which such Member is a party; 
® an undertaking to contribute to the expenses of 
the Court on assessment by the General Assembly 
after consultation with the Government. 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


“Progress achieved in reconstruction and economic 
development in the past year has fallen short of the 
more optimistic expectations,” declared David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the International Labor 
Organization, in his report to the 32nd General Con- 
ference which opened at Geneva on June 8. “But 
it has on the whole been solid, for it has been based 
on an appraisal of the facts as they really are and on 
a re-examination and reformation of national and 
international policies- and programs in the light of 
these facts.” 

Mr. Morse warned that the degree and rapidity of 
post-war economic recovery will depend on the per- 
manence of political settlements between the major 
powers, the course of world inflationary pressures, 
and the adequacy of measures taken to arrest the 
downward spiral of prices and employment as these 
pressures subside. 


DELHI OFFICE 


An ILO field office on technical training has been 
established in India, with temporary operating head- 
quarters located at New Delhi. It is the first regional 
office to be set up under the ILO’s program of opera- 
tions designed to ensure more efficient use of the 
world’s manpower. The office will give direct tech- 
nical aid on request to the Asian and Far Eastern 
countries on how to improve their technical training 
programs aimed at increasing the number of skilled 
production workers and thereby raising living stand- 
ards. It will also serve as a regional research and 
information centre on technical training. 


SHIPS FLYING PANAMA FLAGS 


The ILO’s Commission of Inquiry into conditions 
on ships flying the Panama flag held its first meeting 
at Brussels. (The commission is composed of three 
representatives of the ILO’s Governing Body, and 
was constituted by the Governing Body in response 
to an invitation from the Panamanian Government. 
The Panamanian request followed a decision by the 
Seafarers’ Section of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation to institute a boycott of certain 
Panamian ships. ) 
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During its meeting at Brussels, the Commission 
visited two Panamanian flag ships anchored at 
Antwerp, heard a number of depositions, and dis- 
cussed its procedure and program of work. The 
Commission decided that it would need additional 
information from the Government of Panama and 
from the ITF, and that it would be necessary to visit 
a larger number of Panamanian ships before formu- 
lating its conclusions. 


MANPOWER 


The ILO warned in its third report to the United 
Nations that problems of manpower have not dimin- 
ished in either number or scope in the past year. The 
lack of skilled workers and technicians, according to 
the report, continues to obstruct economic develop- 
ment and reconstruction. The failure to strike a 
balance between manpower demand and supply re- 
mains both a national and an international problem, 
the report declares. 


FORCED LABOR 


An ILO study cited the reduction in forced labor 
in several parts of the world and other developments 
resulting from the observance of international labor 
conventions. The study revealed that numerous gov- 
ernments in the past year have drafted new legislation 
to protect young workers, provide compensation for 
accidents, tighten industrial safety practices, and safe- 
guard workers’ rights—so that their national labor 
laws would conform with ILO conventions and rec- 
ommendations. 


NEW MEMBER 


Israel has become the 61st member of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. It became a member 
under the provision of the ILO constitution which 
permits a Member country of the United Nations to 
become a member of the ILO by notifying the Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labor Office (secre- 
tariat) of its acceptance of the obligations of mem- 
bership. 
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United Nations Film and Visual Information News 





This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


Nations interest. 


1949 Documentary Film Festival 


Another International Festival of 
Documentary Films—the third in 
successive years—is to be held in 
Edinburgh in 1949, from August 21 
to September 11. This event will, as 
before, be an official part of the In- 
ternational Festival of Music and 
Drama but it will, it is stated, be 
carried out on a more ambitious 
scale than on the two previous oc- 
casions. Most of the countries which 
contributed films last year have al- 
ready agreed to submit new produc- 
tions for the 1949 Festival. Arrange- 
ments are in hand for 10 United 
Nations documentaries to be in- 
cluded in the programmes. 


Report From India 


During the past year, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge of in- 
terest in visual education throughout 
India. Owing to the high percentage 
of illiteracy among the population, 
the importance of visual aids is being 
realised increasingly by Government 
Officials, social workers, . educators 
and film-makers. 

The people of India are exceed- 
ingly film conscious and respond 
wholeheartedly to this medium. In 
fact India has a feature film industry 
which is the second largest in the 
world. 

A proof of the Government of 
India’s keen interest in visual educa- 
tion was evidenced by the request 
of the Indian Delegation to the 
United Nations for aid in their social 
welfare program in terms of pro- 
duction of films to train Indian 
Social Welfare workers. As a result, 
four films were financed by the 
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Prepared by the United Nations Film Board 
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United Nations (Department of So- 
cial Affairs) and produced under the 
supervision of the United Nations 
Films and Visual Information Divi- 
sion. These films are: “First Steps,” 
a film on rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped children, produced in 
the United States, under the medical 
supervision of an Indian doctor; 
“Mother,” “Child” and “Commun- 
ity,” a series of three documentary 
films on social welfare activities in a 
small Indian village. 

The United Nations Information 
Centre in New Delhi reports that 
these films have been in great de- 
mand and are constantly booked sev- 
eral months in advance, mostly by 
social welfare training centres and 
educational institutions. Largely due 
to the wide publicizing of the pro- 
duction of these films, the United 
Nations Visual Information Officer 
in New Delhi has been called upon 
many times for assistance regarding 
anything and everything connected 
with films. 

Photos and picture stories from 
Headquarters in Lake Success are 
used regularly by the Press. Sets 
of educational photographic material 
prepared in conjunction with the 
Indian social welfare films have been 
kept in constant use by social wel- 
fare organizations. They have met 
a real need in places where film 
projectors are not available or where 
there is no electric current. 


Available for World Distribution 


The following United Nations 
films are available in various lan- 
guage versions for world distribution. 
Information regarding distribution 








tion and understanding. The Film Board, composed of 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


can be obtained from United Nations 
Centres throughout the world. 


e THE PEOPLES’ CHARTER.— 


A film of authentic documentary 
material showing how the United 
Nations was conceived and organ- 
ized, and the part the peoples of 
the world must play in securing 
world peace and security. Two 
reels, 17 minutes. (1). 


© FIRST STEPS.— 


1947 Academy Award for best short 
documentary film. Deals with treat- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of 
physically handicapped children. 
Produced in the United States for 
the United Nations Department of 
Social Affairs with the aim of help- 
ing to train social welfare workers 
in India. One reel, 11 minutes. (2). 


e MAPS WE LIVE BY.— 


The role maps have played and are 
playing in the development of the 
world and the advancement of the 
peoples of the world. Two reels, 
17 minutes. (1). 


e SEARCHLIGHT ON THE 
NATIONS.— 


Shows how modern methods of mass 
communications can be used to aid 
international co-operation and supply 
help to nations all over the world. 
Two reels, 17 minutes. (1). 


e BATTLE FOR BREAD.— 


A film concerned with Food—the 
great need for its proper production, 
distribution and reallocation is shown 
as the only way to feed all the 
peoples of the world, and what is 
being done in that respect by the 
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utes. (3). 


@ CLEARING THE WAY.— 


Shows the human story behind the 
planning and clearing of the site 
for the permanent United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City. 
Four reels, 35 minutes. (2). 


e HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS YEAR 
(1947-48) .— 

First of a series of United Nations 

“screen magazines” showing out- 

standing United Nations activities 

from September 1947 to September 

1948. One reel, 10 minutes. (2). 


N.B.—Distributed in the United 
States by: 
(1) Films of the Nations, 55 
West 45th St., New York, 
N.. ¥. 
(2) Film Program Services, 1173 
Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Bea Y, 
(3) March of Time, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


News in Brief 


® London.—The following United 
Nations Film Board documentary 
films were screened for the British 
National Film Committee for U. N.: 
Battle for Bread, Green Gold, The 
Sea—My Native Land, This Is Their 
Story, Under One Roof, and That 
All May Learn. 

Distribution plans for the U. K. 
include Kinematograph Renters So- 
ciety allocation of Green Gold to 
RKO Radio Pictures Ltd., and Battle 
For Bread to Columbia Pictures 
Corporation Ltd. The two titles 
Brotherhood of Man and Boundary 
Lines, both sponsored by the United 
Nations Film Board, are being con- 
sidered for commercial distribution 
by Gaumont-British. 


® La Lutte Eternelle (The Eternal 
Fight), U. N. film on the worldwide 
fight against epidemics, has been 
completed in the original French 
version by Madeleine Carroll Films 
and is now being put into other lan- 
guage versions for international dis- 
tribution. 
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United Nations. Two reels, 18 min- 


Specially equipped crews use pois- 
onous gas to disinfect the hole of a 
quarantined ship suspected of car- 


United Nations news broadcasts in 
twelve languages are recorded for 
retransmission in Europe and the 





rying germs of a contagious disease. 
Scene from the U.N. film “The Eter- 
nal Fight.” 





Middle East. Scene from the U.N. 
film “Searchlight on the Nations.” 
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The United Nations in Films 


Listing of a film here does not 
necessarily mean that it is recom- 
mended by the United Nations or 
that the organization will obtain 


prints on request. It merely indicates 
that such a film exists and is avail- 
able to the public. For more detailed 
information, one should address the 





company which produced the film or 
which distributes it in its country of 
origin. A list of abbreviations and 
sources follows the film listing. 





Social Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped 


Care of Amputees 


RoaD To RECOVERY.—Canada, NFB, 
2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Tells the story of Canada’s war am- 
putees, their hospital treatment and 
care and their re-training for useful 
jobs. 


THE Sky IS THE Limit.—USA, US 
Army, 20 min., colour, 16mm., sd., 
Eng.—A teaching and morale film for 
above-the-knee amputees. 


SWINGING INTO STEP.—USA, US Army, 
33 min., b&w., 16 mm., sd., Eng.— 
A morale film for amputees. 


Rehabilitation Centres 


ACCIDENTS SERVICE.—UK, COI, 4 reels, 
40 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Illustrates the work of a combined 
hospital and rehabilitation centre in the 
Midlands, England, for the treatment 
and rehabilitation of several types of 
industrial accident cases. 


INSTITUTE OF REHABILITATION AND 
PHysICAL MEDICINE.—USA, IRPM, 1 
reel, 20 min., colour, 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Describes work of the Institute of 
Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine 
of New York University-Bellevue Med- 
ical Centre which is the first total med- 
ical rehabilitation facility for civilians 
in the United States. Depicts the func- 
tional retraining, physical medicine, 
psycho-social and guidance activities of 
the Institute. 


New Faces Come Bacx.—Canada, 
NFB, 3 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng., Fr.—Plastic surgery treatment 
and the rehabilitation of an aviator 
severely burnt in a crash. Filmed at 
a special plastic surgery hospital for 
aviators in England. 


PLASTIC SURGERY IN WARTIME.—UK, 
COI, 26 min., colour, 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Work done for civilian and military 
casualties at one of the British Ministry 
of Health’s special plastic and facio- 
maxillary centres. 
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THEY Live AGAIN.—UK, COL., 2 reels, 
18 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Prin- 
ciples of surgical treatment and rehabil- 
itation methods as practiced at a min- 
ers’ hospital in the Midlands. 


General Rehabilitation 


BILL oF HEALTH.—UK, COL. bé&w., 
16mm., sd., Eng. —Deals with rehabil- 
itation of men in the Royal Air Force. 


CONVALESCENT CARE AND REHABILITA- 
TION OF PATIENTS WITH INJURY TO THE 
SPinAL Corp.—USA, US Army, 41 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Con- 
valescent and «rehabilitation techniques 
of paraplegics. 


LiFE Becins AGaiIn.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
21 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng —New 
methods of rehabilitation for men in- 
jured in industry or in the armed 
forces. 


OvuT oF BED INTO ACTION.—USA, US 
Army Air Forces, 30 min., bé&w., 
16mm., sd., Eng.—Rehabilitation of 
hospitalized men of the Army Air 
Forces. 


QuieT TrIuMPH.—USA, VA, 15min., 
b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Describes 
work of the chaplains of the US. 
Army and Navy in veterans’ hospitals 
in helping to solve problems of re- 
habilitation. 


RECONDITIONING IN ETO.—USA, US 
Army, 30 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—General information about the re- 
habilitation of the armed forces in 
Europe during the war. 


ROAD To RECovERY.—USA, US Army, 
55 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Physical, psychological and vocational 
problems of physically handicapped Air 
Force personnel. 


TOWARD INDEPENDENCE.—USA, US 
Army, 25 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—A teaching and morale film on the 
rehabilitation of paraplegics. 


VOYAGE TO RECOVERY.—USA, USN, 30 
min., colour, 16mm., sd., Eng.—How 
science, skill and equipment are helping 
wounded servicemen to recovery; shows 


the rehabilitation program for patients 
in Naval hospitals. 


Social Services for Veterans 


BoB MARSHALL CoMEsS HoME.—USA, 
USDA, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Assistance given to returned 
veterans by the rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration co-operative, in helping 
them plan electrification for their farms, 


FUTURE FOR FIGHTERS.—Canada, NFB, 
1 reel, 10 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Outlines the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s scheme for rehabilitating mem- 
bers of the armed forces. 


HoME TO THE LAND.—Canada, NFB, 
16 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—Gives 
an analysis of the provisions and bene- 
fits of the Veterans Land Act. 


LAND FOR MEN.—Canada, NFB, 15 
min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., Fr.— 
A survey of what farm life has to 
offer Canada’s returning service-men. 


PuT YOURSELF IN His SHOES.—UK, 
COI, 16 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Training film for Ministry of Labour 
interviewers in the techniques of inter- 
viewing returned servicemen for job 
placement. 


So Many Hanps.—USA, USN, 2 reels, 
16 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.—A 
morale film for Navy personnel assur- 
ing them of the fine medical care given 
all casualties. 


THE VETERAN BECOMES A FARMER.— 
USA, USOE, 3 reels, 30 min., b&w., 
16mm., sd., Eng—How a farm com- 
munity co-operates in giving help and 
counsel to a veteran who wishes to 
become a farmer. 


VETERANS AND THE LAND.—USA, 
USDA, 2 reels, b&w., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Eng.—Practical suggestions to vet- 
erans who wish to become farmers, 
also depicts channels of information 
and assistance open to aid them. 


WELCOME SOLDIER.—Canada, NFB, 1 
reel, 9 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng., 
Fr.—Outlines the basic plans of the 
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Canadian Government for discharge 
benefits, medical treatment, university 
and vocational training and general 
rehabilitation of armed forces. 


Social Services for Migrants 
and Refugees 


CHILDREN OF HOoLLAND.—Denmark, 
DanM, 1 reel, 11 min., 16mm., sd., 
Dan.—Organization of road convoys of 
Dutch children who were brought to 
Danish farms and homes after the Nazi 
defeat, to recuperate. Produced by 
Danish Government Film Committee 
in co-operation with Save the Children 
Society. 


CHILDREN OF  POoLAND.—Denmark, 
DanM, 1 reel, 11 min., 35 and 16mm., 
sd., Dan.—Danish relief work for Po- 
lish children; how a Polish orphan is 
cared for in a relief station. 


CHILDREN OF THE RuINS.—UK, COI, 
1 reel, 11 min., 35mm., sd., Eng.— 
Need for rehabilitation and re-educa- 
tion of children in war-devastated areas, 
with reference to the task of UNESCO. 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN SWITZERLAND.— 
Switzerland, Sw., 3 reels, 45 min., b&w., 
sd., 16mm., Fr., Ger.—Care of refugees 
and displaced persons. since 1933; 
shows development of private, then 
state care, including health measures, 
homes for pregnant women, working 
camps and vocational training. 


FOREIGN SOLDIERS IN SWITZERLAND.— 
Switzerland, Sw., 2 reels, 40 min., 


35mm., sd., Fr—About the influx of 
foreign soldiers in Switzerland, begin- 
ning with the French in 1940; estab- 
lishment of university camps, repatria- 
tion; medical and health services for 
the wounded. 


FRANCE REBUILDS.—France, FCS, 2 
reels, 20 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Fr., 
Eng.—Efforts of the French Govern- 
ment to help child war victims. 


PRISONERS OF WaAR.—Switzerland, Sw, 
2 reels, 30 min., 35mm., sd., Fr.— 
Shows the psychological effects of in- 
ternment of prisoners of war. 


RoaD oF ToMoRRow.—USA, OIE, 1 
reel, 10 min., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng. 
—Review of world-wide activities after 
the war of the 4-H Club Movement. 


RETURN OF THE VOLHYNIA CZECHS. 
—Czechoslovakia, Cz, 35 mm., sd., 
Czech.—The return and resettlement of 
the Old Czech emigrants from Vol- 
hynia (Ukraine). 


REUNION.—USA, OIE, 20 min., 35 and 
16mm., sd., Eng.—The story of dis- 
placed people as they return to their 
homes. 


THE Way Bacx.—Czechoslovakia, Cz, 
35mm., sd., Czech.—Repatriation of 
Czech citizens. 

THE Way TO THE HOMELAND.—UN, 
UNRRA, 20 min., 35 and 16mm., sd., 
Pol.—Return journey from the Dis- 
placed Persons camps in Germany of 
four different Polish refugees, and the 
beginning of their new life in Poland. 


Social Services in Hospitals, 
Clinics, and Institutions 


ANNI’S ADVENTURES.—Switzerland, Sw, 
4 reels, 50 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., 
Fr., Ger.—Institutional care of tuber- 
cular patients shown through the ex- 
periences of one patient; also describes 
preventive measures against TB under- 
taken in schools. 


LIFE IN A PREVENTIVE CENTRE.— 
France, ES, 13 min., b&w., 35mm and 
16mm., sd., Fr.—How tuberculosis is 
prevented from developing; measures 
taken in special preventoria (homes or 
centres). 


A NEw BEGINNING.—UK, COI, 2 reels, 
13 min., 35 and 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Modern rehabilitation methods for TB 
patients in sanitoria; shows how they 
are trained for new careers under 
supervision. 


PAPWORTH VILLAGE SETTLEMENT.— 
UK, COI, 2 reels, 20 min., b&w., 35 
and 16 mm., sd., Eng.—A self-con- 
tained village community for TB pa- 
tients with full facilities for both med- 
ical treatment and for living and work- 
ing conditions of the patients. 


DEFEAT TUBERCULOsIS.—UK, COI, 1 
reel, 11 min., b&w., 16mm., sd., Eng.— 
Explains methods of avoiding TB; urges 
immediate and proper treatment if TB 
is contracted. 


EVERYBODY’s FIGHT.—France, FMH, 1 
reel, 16mm., Fr.—The fight to prevent 
tuberculosis. 





Abbreviations and Sources 


COI.—Central Office of Information, 
Central Film Library, Imperial In- 
stitute, London, S.W. 7, England. 

Cz.—Ceskoslovensky  kratky film, 
VYROBA, Vaclavske namesti 43, 
Prague 11, C.S.R. 

DanM.—Royal Danish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

ES.—Education Sanitaire, Ministére de 
la Santé Publique et de la Popula- 
tion, 7 Rue de Tilsitt, Paris 17, 
France. 

FCS.—Relations Cutlurelles, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, 
France. 

FMH.—Ministére de la Santé Publique, 
Paris, France. 

IRPM.—Institute of Rehabilitation and 
Physical Medicine New York Uni- 
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versity-Bellevue Medical Center, 
325 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N.Y., USA. 
NFB.—National Film Board of Cana- 
da, Ottawa, Canada. 
NIFP.—National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y., USA. 
OIE.—Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, US State Department, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 
PGB.—Gouvernement provincial du 
Brabant, Rue du Chéne, Bruxelles, 


Belgique. 
StF.—Statens Filmsentral, Klingen- 
berggt 5, Oslo, Norway. 
Sw.—Chambre Suisse du Cinéma, 


Langgassestrasse 8, Berne, Switz- 
erland. 

UN.—Films and Visual Information 
Division, Department of Public 


Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y., USA. 


US Army.—Chief, Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice Division, Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, US Army, Pentagon 
Building, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 


USDA.—Motion Picture Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., USA. 

USN.—Motion Picture Section, Office 
of Public Information, US Navy 
Department, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 

USOE.—Chief, Visual Education Sec- 
tion, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C., USA. 

VA.—Visual Aids Division, Public Re- 
lations Service, Veterans’ Admini- 
stration, Washington 25, D.C., 
USA. 
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FAO FORESTRY 


The need for establishing, as soon as possible, a 
regional forestry and forest products research in- 
stitute for Latin America was stressed at the first 
meeting of the Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
newly organized Latin American Forestry and Forest 
Products Commission held in Rio de Janeiro from 
May 23 to 30. Major attention was also given to 
improvement of national timber statistics and to 
co-operative effort toward standardization, throughout 
the region, of trade timber names, grades, and sizes. 

Consideration of a report on capital and equipment 
needs for the development of Latin American forest 
resources, prepared by FAO’s forestry working group, 
brought out the absence in most countries of ma- 
chinery for carrying out large-scale investment pro- 
grams, and impressed upon delegates the need for 


preparing forest developments in practical terms, 
aimed initially not so much at increased production as 
at diversification of products and improved quality 
and marketability of commodities. 

Strong support for the program to be fostered by 
the Commission came from the Economic Commission 
for Latin America meeting in Havana concurrently 
with the meeting in Rio de Janeiro, which noted that 
though Latin America has nearly one-fourth of the 
world’s productive forest area, the contribution of 
forests to the economy of the region is at present 
almost negligible. Considering that development of 
these resources could contribute much to the welfare 
of the Latin American nations, could aid in the 
expansion of agricultural production, bring about the 
settlement of new lands, and create industrial em- 
ployment in rural areas, ECLA recommended that 
governments include forest development in their eco- 
nomic programs. 





ECLA HAVANA SESSION 
(Continued from page 42.) 


with the Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, was requested (1) to make a survey of facilities 
available in Latin America for economic research and 
training of economists, with a view to determining 
the requirements in this respect and (2) in the light 
of this survey to make concrete suggestions to the 
Secretary-General regarding the steps that might be 
taken to fulfil such requirements. 


Rural Health 


The problem of rural health, which is of utmost 
importance because of its close relationship with the 
economic development of Latin America, was not 
taken up at the first ECLA session. At this session, 
therefore, the Commission considered the work being 
done by WHO and the Panamerican Sanitary Bu- 
reau and recommended the governments to encour- 
age the improvement of standards of health in rural 
areas, especially in those where endemic diseases are 
known. Secondly, the Commission recommended that 
WHO and the Panamerican Sanitary Bureau inten- 
sify their efforts to improve health in rural areas. 


Other Questions 


In addition to the above series of studies and other 
activities, to be carried on by the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Secretariat work program also calls for: 

(1) a second annual Economic Survey of Latin 
America; 


(2) special trade studies and meetings of trade 
experts; 

(3) a special study on cyclical fluctuations and 
their nature in Latin America; 


(4) special studies of transport problems; 


(5) a study on immigration to Latin America to 
be prepared jointly with the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs in co-operation with interested 
specialized agencies. 


The implementation of this work program between 
the second and third sessions of ECLA would re- 
quire special financial appropriation for the balance 
of 1949 and appropriate adjustments of the 1950 
budget, according to the Executive Secretary. 

Montevideo, Uruguay, was selected for the third 
session to be held in the second half of 1950. 





UNSCCUR 


(Continued from page 49.) 


the numerous topics which will be 
discussed at specialized section meet- 
ings of UNSCCUR. 

Another paper declares “develop- 
ments in aviation and electronics in 
recent years have made it possible 
to realize the prospector’s dream of 
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geophysical exploration from the air 
and this has revolutionized the pros- 
pecting technique so that a new ex- 
ploration routine is gradually work- 
ing itself to the fore.” 

The author of this paper, Mr. 
Hans Lundberg, of Canada, suggests 
that these methods be utilized by 
trained geologists and geophysicists 
to cover large territories in hitherto 
unexplored parts of the globe. Such 


surveys, he says, can be made in one- 
hundredth to one two-hundredth of 
the time required for the same work 
on the ground. 

Other papers expected to arrive 
soon will span the range of problems 
to be considered at the Conference. 
They will provide a remarkable sur- 
vey, the first of its kind in history, 
of what man has done and can do 
with his resources and knowledge. 
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COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 13) 


The Commission decided to postpone discussion of 
Article 21, which refers to incitement to violence 
through advocacy of national, racial or religious 
hostility. 


DESTRUCTION OF RIGHTS 


Article 22 was designed to ensure that nothing in 
the Covenant should give any person or State the right 
to engage in any activity aimed at the destruction of 
any of the rights or freedoms enumerated. Many 
amendments resulted in long discussion of this pre- 
caution and the draft, as finally approved, read: 

“1. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted 
as implying for any State, group or person any 
right to engage in any activity or perform any act 
aimed at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms defined herein or at their limitation to a 
greater extent than is already provided for in this 
Covenant.” 

“2. Nothing in this Covenant may be construed 
as limiting or derogating from any of the rights and 
freedoms which may be guaranteed to all under the 
laws of any contracting State or any conventions to 
which it is a party. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES 


This completed consideration of the articles in Part 
II. Included in this section, however, were a number 
of additional articles, the majority of which concerned 
economic and social rights. These were proposed by 
the U.S.S.R. and Australia. Other general articles 
were proposed by Denmark, France, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United Kingdom. The Commission decided to 
defer all these proposals to its next session. 

Article 23 was the only one in Part III to be ap- 
proved. It concerned provisions of the Covenant 
that should apply to a Federal State. This draft was 
considerably widened to include accession and ratifi- 
cation by Member States. The approved text read: 

“1. This Covenant shall be open for signature 
or accession on behalf of any State Member of 
the United Nations or of any non-Member State 
to which an invitation has been extended by the 
General Assembly. 

“2. Ratification of or accession to this Covenant 
shall be effected by the deposit of an instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and as soon as .. . States 
have deposited such instruments, the Covenant 
shall come into force between them. As regards 
any State which ratifies or accedes thereafter the 
Covenant shall come into force on the date of the 
deposit of its instrument of ratification or accession. 

“3. The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
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tions shall inform all Members of the United Na- 
tions and other States which have ratified or ac- 
ceded, of the deposit of each instrument of ratifica- 
tion or accession.” 


The Commission did not vote on Articles 24 to 26. 
Instead it decided to submit to governments all drafts, 
amendments and records of the discussions. 


ENSURING RIGHTS 


Turning its consideration to Part I, the Commission 
agreed to defer action on the Preamble until Part Il 
of the draft has been completed at the Sixth Session. 

Similarly, the Commission took no action on Ar- 
ticle 1 (a declaration by States of recognition of the 
rights and fundamental freedoms founded on the gen- 
eral principles of law recognized by civilized nations) ; 
or on Article 3 (an agreement that, on the request of 
the Secretary-General, a Government that is party 
to the Convention would supply an explanation of 
the manner in which the law of that State gives effect 
to any of the provisions of the Covenant). The Com- 
mission did adopt provisionally, pending completion 
of its work on Part II, the draft text of Article 2. 
This says: 

“1. Each State party hereto undertakes to ensure 
to all individuals within its jurisdiction the rights de- 
fined in this Covenant. Where not already provided 
by legislative or other measures, each State under- 
takes, in accordance with its constitutional pro- 
cesses and in accordance with the provisions of this 
Covenant, to adopt within a reasonable time such 
legislative or other measures to give effect to the 
rights defined in this Covenant.” 

“2. Each State party hereto undertakes to ensure 
that any persons whose rights or freedoms as herein 
defined are violated shall have an effective remedy 
before the competent national tribunals notwith- 
standing that the violation has been committed by 
persons acting in an official capacity.” 

Similarly, it adopted provisionally Article 4. This 
reads: 

“1. In time of war or other public emergency 
threatening the interests of the people, a State may 
take measures derogating from its obligations under 
Part II of the Covenant to the extent strictly limited 
by the exigencies of the situation. 

“2. No derogation from Articles . 
made under this provision. 

“3. Any State party hereto availing itself of this 
right of derogation shall inform the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations fully of the measures 
which it has thus enacted and the reasons therefor. 
It shall also inform him as and when such measures 
cease to operate and the provisions of Part II of 
the Covenant are being fully executed.” 


. can be 
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FOOD COSTS OF MIDDLE EAST RELIEF 


A statement concerning allegations of serious wast- 
age in food supplies for Middle East relief was issued 
in Geneva on June 16, by Stanton Griffis, Director 
of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. 

Mr. Griffis asserted that “every scrap of food” pur- 
chased in the Middle East for the refugees had been 
bought at fair prices, comparable with world markets 
which were consistently studied and checked. 

“In nearly 7 months UNRPR has been allotted by 
the nations of the world approximately $14,000,000 
out of $32,000,000 requested. It has attempted to 
feed, clothe, shelter and give medical services to 
nearly a million refugees scattered through many 
countries, at the rate of about $2 per month, per 
refugee. Blankets, tents, clothing, medical supplies 
and transportation costs in a war-ridden area have 
allowed a food budget of about $1.25 per refugee 
per month. 

“Obviously our food is not from the Ritz and the 
refugees have definitely complained to high heaven, 
but I believe that every bit of food in the Near East 
has been bought at fair prices and at prices compar- 
able with world markets. 

“The statement that the plight of the refugees is 
‘unfortunate’ and that we are not able properly to 
feed them with the funds with which we have to work 
is correct. Nevertheless, our medical advisers tell us 
that their condition compares favorably with that of 
the average population of the Near East. 


United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 
JUNE 9 


International Law Commission 


“Rumors started by disgruntled Lebanese mer- 
chants have been consistently circulated regarding 
UNRPR food. It has been necessary to check them 
by independent authorities as each rumor is proven 
to be untrue.” 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


After a brief discussion on The Yearbook on Hu- 
man Rights, the Human Rights Commission approved 
the following recommendations: 

1. That the Yearbook should be published, as of 
1949, in Spanish, Russian, and Chinese (as well 
as English and French). 

2. That, as soon as circumstances permit, a sum- 
mary or report in extenso of decisions of the 

highest court in every country relevant to human 

rights should be included, if they are of interna- 
tional interest. 

3. That, as an exception, if it is of distinct value 
that other countries should know of the deci- 
sions, either summaries or full verbatim re- 
ports of cases in other than the highest courts 
should be included. 

That the secretariat should collect and include 
in the Yearbook all texts of laws on human 
rights respecting non-self-governing territories. 

The vote was 10—3, with 2 abstentions. The 
U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R. considered it inexpedi- 
ent to include any reports of law cases. 


June 4 - June 17 


tions for Membership in U.N., pur- 
suant to G. A. resol. of Dec. 8, 
1948 (S/1170, Add. 1): Argentine 


Interim Committee 
Sub-Committee 7 (on terms of reference) 
lsT MEETING—JUNE 14 


Officers elected; decision to set July 
25 as target date for completion of 
work. 


Special Committee on Methods 
and Procedures 
JUNE 7-17 


Agreement that vote on proposals, 
if necessary, be taken at end of 
work. 
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Ist session: concluded; 
G. A. adopted. 


report to 


Commission on Korea 


JUNE 15 

Withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
Korea: resol. to observe and verify 
withdrawal of forces and to establish 
sub-cttee to examine and report on 
procedures regarding withdrawal 
adopted. 


Security Council 


427TH MEETING—JUNE 16 
Re-examination of eleven applica- 


draft resol. (S/1331-1337) calling 
for admission of Portugal, Trans- 
Jordan, Italy, Finland, Ireland, Au- 
stria, and Ceylon introduced. 


Committee of Experts 


112TH MEETING—JUNE 16 


Request of Principality of Liechten- 
stein to become party to Statute of 
International Court of Justice: de- 
cision to recommend granting of re- 
quest in accordance with Article 93 
(2) of Charter by vote of 9-0, with 
2 absts. 
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Atomic Energy Commission 
Working Committee 

47TH MEETING—JUNE 7 

Chinese draft resol. (AEC/C.1/82) 
to discontinue discussion of U.S.S.R. 
proposal (AEC /37): vote postponed. 
G. A. resol. of Nov. 4, 1948 
(AEC/33): consideration begun. 


48TH MEETING—JUNE 9 


Chinese draft resol. and G. A. resol.: 
discussion continued. 


49TH MEETING—JUNE 15 


Chinese draft resol.: adopted by vote 
of 7-2, with 2 absts. 


Joint draft resol. (AEC/C.1/86) by 
Cuba and Argentina, to discontinue 
study until six permanent members 
report basis for agreement: adopted 
by vote of 8-2, with 1 abst. 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights 


JUNE 4-17 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: 
Articles 2, 4, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20 
(first paragraph), 2 and 23 adopted; 
consideration of articles 17, and 20 
(second paragraph) postponed to 
next session. 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 

JUNE 13-17 

Second session: agenda adopted; 
officers elected—Einer Ekstrand 
(SWEDEN) Chairman; Herard Roy 
(Hait1) Vice-Chairman; and Eliz- 
abeth Monroe (UNITED KINGDOM) 
Rapporteur. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information 


JUNE 3-14 

Third session: adjourned; various 
resols. adopted, including program 
of work for three years. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


Committee on Industry and Materials 
(in Geneva) 


JUNE 6-10 

Four-day session: opened and ad- 
journed; possibilities of increasing 
production and trade in chemicals, 
engineering equipment, and scarce 
industrial materials discussed, and 
several resols. adopted. 


Committee on Inland Transport (in Geneva) 


JUNE 13-17 

Four-day session: opened and ad- 
journed; three conventions relating 
to road transport across international 
frontiers approved; working group 
set up to make preliminary study 
of question of co-ordinating rail and 
road transport. 


Economic Commission for 
Latin America (at Havana) 


JUNE 3-14 

Second session: adjourned, resols. 
adopted dealing with agriculture, fi- 
nance, technical assistance, immigra- 
tion, transport, housing, and co-or- 
dination between ECLA and Inter- 
American Economic and _ Social 
Council. 


Trusteeship Council 


Fifth session 

lst MEETING—JUNE 15 

Agenda: adopted (T/332). 

Tentative time-table: adopted, with 
July 26 as target date for comple- 
tion of work in session. 


2ND MEETING—JUNE 16 

Election of officers: Roger Garreau 
(France) elected President; and Luis 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico) Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Rules of procedure (T/239): revised 
text of Rule 1 by virtue of which 
Council will hold annually one ses- 
sion in Jan. and another in June in 
future adopted. 


Provisional Questionnaire (T/223, 
232): revision deferred until next 
session. 


Secty-Gen. Report on Credentials: 
agreement to consider report at later 
stage. 


3RD MEETING—JUNE 17 

Visiting Mission to Trust Territories 
of West Africa: decision that Mission 
leave Nov. 1, 1949, and spend up to 
3 months in Trust Territories taken 
by vote of 6-0 with 6 absts. 
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JUNE 8-17 

General Conference (in Geneva): 
32nd session opened; officers elected; 
agenda adopted. 


Governing Body (in Geneva): full 
participation in program of technical 
assistance for economic development 


recently proposed by U. N. and 
specialized agencies urged. 


FAO 


JUNE 13-17 

18-government Council (in Paris): 
two-week session opened; agenda dis- 
cussed; working party established to 
draft appraisal of world food situa- 
tion to go before Nov. Conference 
in Havana for action. 


UNESCO 


JUNE 16 
International Conference on Adult 
Education (in Elsinore, Denmark): 
opened. 


ito 


JUNE 4 

Contracting Parties to General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (at 
Annecy): agreement to U. S. request 
for withdrawal of agenda _ item, 
“Most-favored-nation treatment for 
occupied areas”; decision that nego- 
tiations be prolonged to end of July, 
1949; Czech charge that U. S. failed 
to carry out its GATT obligations 
in administering expert license sys- 
tem rejected. 
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JUNE 13 

Second Assembly (at Rome): opened; 
officers elected—Karl Evang (Nor- 
way) President; Mario Cotellessa 
(Italy) Honorary President; S. W. 
Banaranaire (Ceylon), Naguib Is- 
cander (Egypt), and Jose Zpzaya 
(Mexico), Vice-Presidents; Director- 
General’s report considered. 


Membership: Luxembourg ratifies 
Constitution, bringing total of mem- 
bership to 63. 


1c AO 

JUNE 7-17 

Third Assembly (at Montreal): 
opened; officers elected—Sardar Har- 
dit Singh Malik (/ndia) President; 
Hugo Da Cunha Machado (Brazil), 
Ali Fuad (Jraq), and Humberto Del- 
gado (Portugal), Vice-Presidents. 


Membership: Israel and Cuba ratify 
Convention, bringing total of mem- 
bership to 54. 
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